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Editorial, 


WO things must never be lost sight of in the course 
of a war, either by men who fight or by those who 
wage war in other ways: that, once entered on, the 
objects which are noble and necessary must be 
reached in order to make a peace valid and worthy; 

and that, nevertheless, endurance in war is not consent 
to war, and that more determined effort than ever must 
be made afterward to prevent future war. ‘These two 
objects should not neutralize each other; neither can be 
pursued independently of the other, neither can be aban- 
doned because of the other. 

* 


Viston for men of affairs is far from being the dreamy 
disposition which men of affairs affect to despise. When 
it is called far-sightedness and penetration they respect 
vision. ‘That is what vision is, and the men who pride 
themselves on being men of action, taking things as they 
are, make a poor run beside the men whose action and 
judgment of things as they are, take in a wide range of 
fact and possibility. When the dreamer first rose on this 
earth the reign of man began. It is a poor recommenda- 
tion for efficiency that one should see the length of his 
arm and be blind to all beyond, should feel only what 
touches him and not know with certainty anything else. 
Between the visionary man and the man of vision a great 
gulf is fixed. One sees visions that never can be real, 
often never should be; the other has an eye for all that 
should be real, and makes it so. 


»* 


Wuat Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, said of the American treatment of the 
Negro is receiving special attention because his father 
was a slaveholder and he was brought up on a Georgia 
plantation. ‘‘The sad thing about this lawlessness and 
lynching and murder,” he said, ‘‘is found in the fact that 
it is usually practised against the Negro,... who has 
made a contribution to the agricultural wealth of the 
country perhaps greater than any other race of American 
people, and yet he is selected as the object upon which 
to vent American hate. ... There never was an anarchist 


among the Negroes.... The indifference to the lot of 


others which we recognize in the lawless outbreak of hate 
in East St. Louis must give place to a growing sensibility 
and a growing feeling of the vital unity of all the people 


; who unite to form the nation. So much of our civiliza- 
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tion is based on sheer negligence and inconsiderateness 
that it is often oblivious to sheer cruelty.” In a personal 
letter, Dr. Lee adds: “It is a strange fact that every 
letter I received condemning my remarks was from a 
person who could not write intelligently or correctly. It 
is the ignorant white people who are against the Negroes, 
and the Negroes’ only hope is in the help, sympathy, 
and support of the leaders among our best people.” 


»* 


THE contempt which some religious teaching produces 
deserves careful attention and observation. It is not to 
be charged to an unregenerate mind. It is a natural re- 
action of persons of high principle, fine sympathy, and 
quick susceptibility to noble faith, When such persons 
are disgusted with a religion, those who cause the re- 
vulsion need to do more thinking. More atheism is 
produced by religionists who make their faith impossible 
than by sceptics who pronounce it incredible. Stevenson 
said his missionary friend had the inestimable advantage 
of being brought up a layman. If preachers of a segre- 
gated sort would pay as good attention to the thoughts 
of their laymen as they expect them to accord to theirs, 
prophecy would experience a restoration. 


»* 


No artist can work so rapidly as to dispense with 
memory. ‘Io hold what passes before his sight, and paint 
what he has seen as he sees it, he must have the power Of 
retention. One great trouble in human nature is that it 
forgets so easily, and has to go over and over the experience 
which ought to be got in one lesson. It would be the 
humor of the study of history, if it were not so tragic, to see 
with what calm indifference men and nations go over 
roads marked dangerous by those who preceded them. 
Acquaintance with history ought to be required of law- 
makers as strictly as it is required of its teachers, and they 
should extend civil service examination from the depart- 
ments of government to the halls of legislation. To 
know the course of civilization during the last four 
hundred years so as to see how the grip of despotism has 
been loosened and the freedom of mankind so far won 
would save much argument and settle many a controversy. 


* 


Ir is hard to make any praise of kind words sound non- 
sentimental. Sometimes, we admit, it sounds silly. But 
when we see-the practice, and effects, there is no question 
about the genuineness and efficacy of the sentiment. 
People who know when and where to put a friendly greet- 
ing so that it will have no taint of condescension, and no 
softness of hypocrisy, are the saviors of society. Society 
would be impossible without them, and no scheme can 
be so cleverly devised as to dispense with the duty of 
imitating them. It is a fine story, that of the scrub- 
woman to whom a man said as he opened his office door, 
‘““Good-morning; rather cloudy to-day.”’ ‘Yes, sir,’’ she 
replied; “but not so cloudy as it was.” 


&* 


Tue following is taken from Henry Drummond, the 
greatest interpreter of religion of his day in terms that 
satisfied the thinking as well as the feeling man. It 
should be cherished not merely as a tribute to a great 
leader of our faith, but as an inspiration to the present 
day to keep steadfast, as Channing did, to our ordained 
business, which is to live in the spirit. Every doctrinaire 
of savor, like Drummond, makes his theology out of his 
life, and not out of his head. He says: “A book that 
influenced me was the book of a Unitarian—Dr. Chan- 
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ning of America. He taught me to believe in God. Of 
course I believed in God before. My father and mother 
believed in God, and so I did; but that was credulity. 
If they had been Mohommedans I would have believed 
in Mohammed; or in Confucius had they been Con- 
fucians. My belief was no credit to me. After reading 
Channing I began to see what it meant to believe in God. 
Before, God was an uncomfortable presence in one’s 
life. Channing taught me to see that God is a grateful 
presence. It is a-splendid thing to feel that there is a 
God like that, and I can never be grateful enough to 
Channing for first impressions I received of what God is.” 


&* 


EvEN in the Catholic Church, which is supposed to be 
bound together in surpassing unity, a famous cardinal 
could speak of an insolent and aggressive faction. If 
such an ecclesiastical organization finds itself perplexed 
with difference, churches of looser texture need not worry 
over their divisions. Their danger is of another kind. 
Not ambitious and pushing factions, but neglectful and 
unmindful majorities make their peril. Democracies 
bring the domination of a few by an inverse path. ‘They 
leave things to go by themselves, and leadership is at the 
hand of almost any one with the will to take it. People 
find they have been led without knowing it, and are com- 
mitted to policies at variance with the really common 
judgment. The great protection is honesty and good 
faith on the part of those who will not pretend to repre- 
sent more than they actually do represent. 


* 


Wuy when we speak of ladies and gentlemen do we 
put the ladies first and when we speak of men and women 
do we put the men first? The rule is almost invariable 
and acts like an instinct. Few people could tell why 
they make the change in the order when they think of 
men and women as ladies and gentlemen. No doubt 
there is an historical reason which marks the passage 
from the time when the man was the only recognized 
representative of the family or the tribe to the time 
when the “lady’”’ emerged from the mass of undifferenti- 
ated womanhood to become an object of devotion. Be- 
cause it seemed to mark the subjection of women the late 
Col. ‘T. W. Higginson tried to change the custom and 
say ‘‘women and men,” but the habits of the people are 
stubborn things and would not be changed. 


&* 


THE entry of women into the world of warfare is made 
conspicuous by the fact that the great Krupp works at 
Essen, where munitions of war are furnished to the 
Kaiser, are owned and controlled by a woman, the heir 
to the Krupp estate. Where the line is to be drawn 
between masculine and feminine activities in the fields of 
war and agriculture nobody knows, but we are in a fair 
way to find out. Men as dressmakers, cooks, and milli- 
ners draw higher salaries on the average than women; 
will women find new fields of activity in which they will 
equal or surpass the men? It is desirable to have such 
freedom of action that we may find out and make avail- — 
able the total efficiency of all men and all women. 


ot 


ECCLESIASTICAL camouflage was discovered long before 
the military use of disguise was extended so far. Guns 
and roads and buildings converted by the artist’s skilful 
touch into objects of nature, indistinguishable from the 
surroundings, might be called military modernism. “ 
sharpest scrutiny fails to detect the injurious doctri 
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when it has been properly treated with the colors of lib- 
eralism. Purposes inimical to a true religion get by safely 
under cover of clever alterations of tone. Nota few people 
who observe in all denominations their desired ideas fail 
to detect in them that which afterward disturbs the reason 
and destroys consistency. ‘The love of progress, wherever 
it may be seen, cannot be blind to that spurious progress 
which tries to amalgamate incompatible ideas, and to 
gain credit for what is mere appearance. If many people 
who remain content in churches whose fundamental 
principles they would not tolerate were to consider that 
what they are accepting is nothing but camouflage, they 
would oppose what now they support. ‘The churches of 
thoroughgoing truthfulness and candor would then get 
their deserts. 


Friendliness. 


“He that would have friends must show himself 
friendly.’”’ Friendliness is the lubricating oil of society. 
Without it men and nations lack the principal element of 
prosperity and success. Friendship may be personal and 
peculiar, or it may be diffused and become a generous 
interest in human beings, and, when it is fully developed, 
may include the unlovely, the ungrateful, and the in- 
corrigible. A thoroughgoing friendly interest will often 
soften the hardest heart. ‘The broad-minded man always 
assents to the ancient declaration, “I am human, and 
nothing human is foreign to me.” 

A romantic interest in human beings is a principal part 
of the endowment of an orator, whether he be a preacher, 
a statesman, or a philanthropist. Nothing is common 
or unclean to the scientific botanist or the zodlogist; and 
nothing is repulsive to one who loves his fellow-men. 

So true is this statement that every demagogue clothes 
himself with the garment of friendship when he would 
curry favor with those whose suffrages he asks for. He 
shakes hands with the mothers, kisses the babies, and 
claps the man of the house on the shoulder; and the 
recipients of so much kindness are pleased with it, 
although they know it will not continue after election. 
It has some value, however, as a test of character. ‘The 
voter compares the candidates, and, being a shrewd 
judge of character, he sizes them up according to the ease 
with which they play the game of make-believe. 

A friendly nation can have an influence in the politics 
of the world far exceeding that of the most war-like 
disposer of events. Force may compel acquiescence, but 
friendship will win a more complete and lasting victory. 

For selfish purposes one could not do better than to 
cultivate a friendly disposition. Its benefits are two-fold: 
it calls out the best in other people, and it creates a sunny 
world for the happy possessor of a sunny disposition. A 

woman nearly ninety years old, who was blind, bed- 
siden with a broken hip, with a husband who was crabbed 
and selfish, protested that life was abundantly well worth 
living, because her memory gave back to her so many 
pleasant reminiscences of the friends of her youth and 
the happy days she had spent with them. 

It is only of late that the ruling Powers of the world 
have begun to comprehend the enormous motive power 
and influence of friendship, and its superiority to physical 
_ force, whether for the support of a government from within 
or mastership among the nations from without. 
Federation of the World” will come by the agglutinative 
effect of friendship, beginning perhaps with the friendly 
attitude of one powerful nation, which, binding together 
weaker nations, will make a commonwealth of irre- 
2 weight and momentum. Something like this is 

ing to pass in the relations between the United 
i Canada on the north and the republics on the 
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south, which are gradually laying aside suspicion and be- 
ginning to regard the great republic of the North as a 
friend, a helper, and a protector. 

A physician in London, of high reputation, a few years 
ago published an essay in which with skill and wisdom he 
defined the qualifications and duties of a trained nurse. 
One condition of effective service ran counter to the com- 
mon impression concerning the relation. between nurse 
and patient. He said there should be no friendship 
between them. ‘To do her best work the patient should 
be.to her merely a “‘case,’’ and attention should not be 
distracted from the scientific treatment of it by any dis- 
turbing effect of sympathy. ‘The same rules are made 
for physicians and surgeons, and rightly; and yet, how 
often it is said of a great physician that his presence in a 
sick-room was a healing power more potent than his 
medicines! And how often it happens that after a weari- 
some night the coming of the nurse in the morning is 
like the rising of the sun! 

The glorious dream of the prophet Isaiah could not come 
to fulfilment, but it had in it the elements of power, and 
stripped of national pride and prejudice it might have 
made Israel the friend and helper of all the world and 
Jerusalem a holy city to which the kings and counsellors 
of all nations would have flocked for wisdom and guidance. 
The call now is loud and insistent for the nation that can 
be the friend of all races and all nations. 


More Simple Life for Ministers. 


The following table, printed in the Lutheran, of the 
income received by industrial workers and by ministers 
throws new light on the problem of the minister and the 
simple life :— 


Denomination Salary Trade Wages 
Southern Baptist ........ $334 Workers in bakeries...... $804 
PHSCi phases PAI.” es dade 526 Railroad car-shop workers, 907 
United Brethren......... 547 SE SORDAMAIELS 0.5 5 spoi0 nysiaid 1,107 
M. E. Church, South..... 681 Fancy-box makers....... 1,145 
Northern Baptist........ 683 Furniture makers........ 1,194 
M. FE. Church, North..... 741 Machine-shop workers.... 1,257 
Fjutheramia: 1205 Aik a oh 744. Paint and varnish makers. 1,441 
Presbyterian, South...... 867  Wall-paper workers ...... 1,508 
Congregational.......... 880 _ Billiard-table makers. .,.. 1,511 
Reformed Church........ 923 Photoengravers......... 1,807 
Presbyterian, North...... 977. + Paperand pulp makers ... 1,813 
Universalists............. 987 Carpet and rug makers... 1,825 
Protestant Episcopal..... 994.! Pencil makers ».. sieis,< 5000 1,869 
WRENS <i a 1,221 Moving-picture men..... 1,913 


Most persons believe that it would be wise for the 
minister always to try and practise what he preaches. 
Yet it is evident that in the simple life we have an ex- 
ception. Both plain living and high thinking may be 
good for those who sit in the pews, but our table of fig- 
ures proves conclusively that the plain living part is 
not safe for the minister or for his wife. 

The trouble is that simple food, plain household work, 
regular exercise, caring for the furnace in winter and 
weeding the garden in summer, all tend to lengthen 
life; and this is a most dangerous thing for a minister 
to do. Moreover, no modest and thoughtful minister 
has a right to act as though he belonged to the well-to-do 
workingmen classes. The above table of wages shows 
that the average skilled workingman can afford to run 
the risk of living long. He has a fair chance of saving 
enough money to buy a little home, and provide simple 
but adequate support for his old age. The average 
minister, however, cannot afford the luxury of old age. 
After rent, fuel, food, clothes, and books have been 
paid for, there remain but few dollars in the minister’s 
purse. Even these are likely to be swallowed by the 
demands made upon him by charity. 

Since it is, in most cases, impossible for the minister 
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to save enough to continue the simple life far into old 
age, he ought to plan, when he passes sixty-five and his 
salary stops, to stop also, preferably at the nearest 
cemetery. 

Nobody objects to the minister living the plain and 
simple life, he himself least of all. The trouble is that 
the churches do not always provide enough simple life 
to go round. ‘The minister and his wife need to be 
given a generous extra dose of the simple life, large 
enough to cover all their declining years. Here is where 
a church pension system gets in its good work. The 
pension brings to the minister the cheerful and rather 
astounding message that it is not necessary for him to 
worry himself into an early grave, or to impair his use- 
fulness by thinking thoughts as low as his usual salary. 
He can give himself up to his plan of plain living and 
high thinking, certain that the churches will provide 
sufficient for himself and his wife to live in simple and 
wholesome fashion after his working days are over and 
until death do them part. 


American Unitarian Association. 


War Work in the Churches. 


It is very much to be desired that every church of our 
fellowship should have at this time a special committee 
whose duty it shall be to register and keep in touch with 
the young men of the church who are in the Army or 
Navy, the National Guard, or the Ambulance Service. 
Each church should keep an Honor Roll of its own men, 
and each minister and committee should keep informed 
of all their movements. When the men go to camp 
their names should be sent to the nearest Unitarian min- 
ister. The committee should see that the home news- 
paper is sent to the men in the ‘service, and take care 
that they are supplied with books and magazines, with 
suitable clothing and various comforts. 

It is a good plan at the Rally Sunday of the year to 
read the Honor Roll from the pulpit. In the case of a 
large congregation such a reading might mention only 
the names of the young men from the congregation itself. 
In smaller places the Roll of the community should be 
read. I had, for instance, the privilege last Sunday of 
reading from a village church pulpit the list of the young 
men from that community who are now in uniform. 
Such an exercise is wholesome for the minister, for the 
congregation, and for the people. 

A placard to carry the Honor Roll of a parish and 
suitable for framing and display in the church vestibule 
is being designed and prepared. 

I want especially to urge that the ministers of the 
Unitarian fellowship answer as promptly as possible the 
questionnaire that has been sent out by the Department 
of Community Service, asking what each minister is 
doing in the way of war work. We wish to maintain 
at headquarters a complete list of the Unitarian ministers 
who are serving as chaplains in the Army, the Navy, or 
the Hospital Corps, as members of Committees on 
Public Safety or Red Cross Committees, as workers at 
the Camps, or as engaged in" war-relief endeavors. We 
wish also to keep the war record of each church, the or- 
ganization of its special committees, its care for its own 
young men, and its co-operation with the Red Cross or 
other relief societies. I hope that prompt and inclusive 
information along these lines will be sent to Mr. Forbes. 

The New England Council of the New England Churches 
—a body composed of the presidents and secretaries of 
the State and County Conferences in New England and 
the officers of the American Unitarian Association—has 
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appointed a committee to raise a special fund for the 
extension of social and religious work at Camp Devens 
at Ayer, Mass. Forty thousand New England boys will 
soon be in camp there. A new community is growing 
up around the camp, presenting many novel social and 
moral problems. ‘The various religious and social agencies 
and commissions are doing excellent work both within 
and without the Camp, but there is still a great deal to 
be done and additional workers and facilities are urgently 
needed. : 

The Unitarian church at Ayer holds a strategic position. 
The services are largely attended and the soldiers take 
part in them. The vestry is used daily for reading and 
writing rooms. ‘The minister is alert and active. But 
the opportunity of service is overwhelming. Both church 
and minister need prompt and liberal help. The building 
must be improved, plumbing put in, furniture bought, 
new entrances and exits built, and facilities of all kinds 
increased. Volunteer chaplains must be enlisted .and 
accommodations provided for them. A parish assistant 
should be employed to work especially with and for the 
girls of the community. The Lincoln posters and other 
placards should be supplied in quantity. There is need 
of many more books and magazines, pamphlets and 
leaflets. Sheet music, singing books, and manuals for 
simple religious services must be bought or printed, and 
speakers must be sent to the churches in Ayer and the 
neighboring towns. 

Furthermore, the five denominations in Ayer, including 
the Unitarian, have organized The Christian Federation 
of Ayer, the better to cope with the new and difficult 
problems which have been thrust upon the churches. A 
community building will probably be erected between 
the town and the Camp, containing a hall for religious 
and other public meetings, and equipped to serve the 
varied purposes of a social centre. 

Appeal is made by the committee of the Council to 
the people of the New England Unitarian churches for 
not less than $15,000, and that sum is needed, if possible, 
before October 1. Contributions should be sent to the 
treasurer of the fund, Mr. Charles B. Wiggin, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


THE advocates of high taxation of war profits suffered 
defeat on September 5, when the Senate, by an alignment 
of 72 to 7, voted to levy $1,286,000,000, or about 32 per 
cent., on this year’s war and normal excess profits. The 
action of the Senate followed a remarkable parliamen- 
tary struggle, in which the seven Senators who were 
counted in the “No” column exerted every effort to 
place upon the net earnings of war industries the bulk 
of the financial burden for the continuance of the struggle. 
The point that the minority, led by such men as Senator 
Johnson of California and Senator La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, sought to make was that the manhood of the country 
had been conscripted for war with cheerful acquiescence, 
and that the profits of war enterprises, in excess of the 
normal amounts, should submit with equal willingness 
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to the needs of the nation. - The argument principally — 


advanced by the majority was that the financial demands 


of the war would be enormous and that it would be folly 


to cripple capital by excessive taxation in this crisis of 
the affairs of the nation and of the world. ae 


&* 


THE issue is now to be fought out in the House, 
the advocates of heavy taxation of the profits of 
tries largely dependent upon the war for their 

; 9 
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have made preparations for a renewal of the struggle in 
_ defence of the principle advanced by them. A similar 
purpose to resist to the utmost a measure which many 
-of them honestly regard as fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences is indicated by the temper of the opposing 
camp. ‘Throughout the country the progress of the de- 
-bate in the Senate was followed with keen interest as 
‘involving a policy of importance to the people at large. 
One of the features of the struggle in Congress is the 
expression of a growing sentiment for the raising of war 
revenue by direct taxation as far as possible, instead of 
by the issuance of bonds, and the placing of the bulk 
of the war taxes upon the profits of the industries to which 
the war has given rise. Various civic bodies, farmers’ 
organizations, and consumers’ bodies throughout the West 
and Middle West, notably the Non-Partisan League, are 
taking an especially active part in the campaign. 


a Sad 


j 
{ 
THE sentiment of the German people on the attitude 
j of the United States toward the conditions of peace as 
; outlined by President Wilson in his response to the Pope’s 

note is presented in censored despatches from Berlin 
| as loyal to the Government and resentful against what 

some German newspapers represent as an attempt by 
j America to interfere in the internal affairs of Germany. 
4 In a statement issued on September 4, Secretary of 
State Lansing asserted that the President’s references 
‘to the democratization of Germany as the only condi- 
tion to peace negotiations did not imply any attempt to 
bring about the abdication of the house of Hohenzollern. 
The Secretary added: ‘‘The German people may do 
anything they please. Thus government will not be 
in a position of dictating to them the measures they should 
take. The United States, however, is pledged to be the 
judge of whether the changes in the form of government 
effected are such that this country can trust the German 
Government.” 

5d 


THE wide scope of the work carried on by the American 
Red Cross in France and on other fronts is shown by a 
report just issued by the War Council of the organization, 
which covers the period between May to and August 31. 
In that time the Red Cross has devoted to its work in 
Europe the total sum of $412,339,681.87. Six base hos- 
pitals, with a full equipment of materials and personnel, 
were sent to Europe in advance of the movement of fight- 
ing forces from America. Including that initial contri- 
bution, more than a dozen base hospitals organized by 
the American Red Cross are now in active service in 
France, and others are rapidly being prepared for use 
abroad. Significant phases of the work, which is being 
organized mainly for the benefit of the American forces 
in France, is a campaign to combat the ravages of tuber- 
‘culosis in that country (which have attained to alarm- 

oportions since the beginning of the war), the relief 
econ refugees, the establishment of rest huts and 


troops, and similar work to supplement the work of the 
seam oak for its own men. 


¥ Tar complexity of the problems that confront the new 
a was again pointedly illustrated at the beginning 
> week, when the news was sent out of Petrograd 
Premier Kerensky, acting in full harmony with the 

f the members of the Provisional Ministry, had 
e resignation of the newly-appointed Com- 
pean pect. The deposition — of 
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and military power to carry on the operations of the war. 
The despatch that conveyed this news also brought the 
information that, owing to the fall of Riga and to the 
situation which had arisen in consequence of that event, 
Premier Kerensky had declared martial law in Petrograd, 
and that the Government was advising civilians who 
had no business in the capital to withdraw from it. 
Kerensky’s action against Gen. Korniloff recalls the diver- 
gence of opinion between the two men as to the degree 
of severity that should be resorted to in restoring order 
in Russia. Korniloff insisted upon the full restoration 
of the death penalty at the front and in the region behind 
the fighting lines. 
* 


In the mean while the Germans at the beginning of 
the week were continuing their advance northeast of 
Riga, although their progress was slowing down, either 
because Russian resistance was growing stronger or 
because the German high command was massing its 
resources for a new blow south of Riga, at the keypoint 
of Dvinsk. In an address at Riga last week the German 
Kaiser declared that the territory just taken by the 
Germans was German by population and traditions and 
gave the impression that the German people regard that 
region as German soil liberated from a foreign yoke. 
There was some uncertainty as to whether the German 
Eighth Army would continue its, advance in an attempt 
to take Petrograd itself, or whether the operations in that 
theatre would be halted while the pivot of the Russian 
defence at Dvinsk was attacked. The evacuation of 
the Russian capital and the removal of the central gov- 
ernment back to Moscow, where its seat was two cen- 
turies ago, appeared to be one of the interesting possi- 
bilities of the near future. 

&* 


A pbIsTinctT change in the attitude of the Socialists 
of the Entente countries toward the international Social- 
ist conference at Stockholm was indicated last week by 
an Entente conference held in England and also in even 
more decisive fashion by the outcome of the deliberations 
of the British Trades Union Congress held at Blackpool. 
By a vote of 2,894,000 to 91,000, British labor recorded 
its belief that the holding of the proposed conference at 
the Swedish capital would be futile until the working 
people of the allied nations had reached an agreement 
as to the war aims of the Entente. The action of the 
Blackpool congress was the sequel to a previous confer- 
ence in which representatives of the Socialist parties of 
the Entente countries reached a similar decision. ¢In 
response to the decisions reached by these two bodies, 
the Dutch-Scandinavian committee in charge of the 
Stockholm conference announced at the end of last week 
its undiminished conviction that the conference would 
be held, and that the Socialists of the Entente nations 
will take part in it when the auspicious moment arrives. 


Brevities. 


A bequest of $9,548.75 has been paid to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society by the estate of the late Mr. 
Horace Davis of California. 


“We must never fear the adverse thoughts of others. 
The moment we acknowledge that the thoughts of others 
directed against us can hurt us, unless we allow them to, 
we are creating a Devil which is worse than the one we 
are just getting away from. No thought,’’ says Clara C. 
McLean in Nautilus, “from one or any combination of 


persons can hurt us if we choose not to let it. The affirma- 
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tive is always stronger than the negative. Let us impress 
on our minds these great facts, that truth is stronger than 
falsehood, light than darkness, and good than evil; in 
fact, there are no negative laws.” 


A minister said to Harry Lauder, just after the death 
of his only son on the battlefield of Europe, “Harry, 
we are all proud of the way you have borne this heavy 
blow.” Quickly this answer came: ‘‘When a man has 
been hit as I have been, there are three ways open to 
him—drink, despair, and God. I am looking to God 
for the consolation and courage I now need.” 


An ambulance driver, Charles Law Watkins, was 
speaking with a French army officer, a brigadier. In 7. he 
New Republic he quotes him: “‘‘Do you believe it is true,’ 
I asked, ‘that war spoils men for civil life—that they 
can never be contented with their old occupations?’ He 
lit his old blackened briar, squinted his eyes, and tamped 
down the swelling flakes with a toughened forefinger as 
they took the flame. ‘And who,’ said he, “ever was 
content with his occupation?’ ” 


“A minister ought to be more than just the minister 
of a church; he ought to be the minister of the whole 
community,’’ says Washington Gladden, writing in The 
American Boy. “The community’s schools, amusements, 
health, philanthropies, prisons, police courts, and all 

. parts of the city government,—these are included in the 
minister’s care of the church. When the church offers 
such a job to a big-hearted boy, I think’he,had better 
look it all over pretty carefully before he turns it down.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
Relief and Pension Funds. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The general committee appointed to represent the 
Society for Ministerial Relief, the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, and the American Unitarian Association 
has greatly appreciated the promptness with which a 
number of generous contributions have already come in. 
It is most encouraging that the flow of gifts should begin 
even before there has been any general solicitation for 
money. ‘The committee already has in hand enough to 
inaugurate the campaign it is planning to begin as soon 
as the times seem propitious. In the mean time the com- 
mittee is preparing to spread information among our 
churches as to the present state of our relief and pension 
funds; as to the pressing need of adequate pensions for 
our ministers and relief for their widows and dependents, 
especially in these days when rising prices cut deep into 
stationary salaries and diminutive savings; and as to 
what our fellowship as a whole has a right to expect of 
our congregations. When this preliminary work is done, 
and when conditions warrant an active campaign, we 
expect to find the whole denomination so ready to co- 
operate that the matter can be rapidly carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

The committee therefore ventures to suggest that our 
churches should not make a canvass for individual gifts 
or take up collections for the special endowment funds 
for pensions and relief until the campaign plans are fully 
developed, and each church and each conference knows 
the amount of money it must raise if the campaign is to 
succeed. This does not apply, of course, to the annual 
collections for the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
which should be taken up as usual, nor to gifts from gen- 
erous individuals for whom the present may be a particu- 
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larly opportune moment. In general, however, the 
committee hopes that churches and individuals will wait 
until the appeal for the fund is issued. In the mean 
time, if the committee does not ask you for your money 
as quickly as you think it should, kindly be patient with 
it, remembering the multifarious demands the war makes 
upon all persons, and the need of proceeding in a matter 
as important to the life of our denomination as that of 
the pension and relief funds with great deliberation and 
care. 

THE GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE 

UNITARIAN PENSION FunpDs. 

Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


On Sending Billy Sunday to France. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I trust that you have already received five hundred 
letters of protest against the editorial ‘Send Billy 
Sunday to France” that appeared in the issue of Au- 
gust 23. Coming from so far away, mine may have 
to be numbered five hundred and one. Never mind. 
It will be just as fervent as if it had only to travel over 
Harvard Bridge in order to get into Boston. 

Perhaps it will be more fervent, for I have beside me 
this morning’s issue of the Los Angeles Times, with a 
full report of Billy Sunday’s opening “performance” at 
the tabernacle in Los Angeles yesterday. It was all 
there—the same cheap, gaudy, imitation of sincere 
preaching that we have had all over the country for so 
many years, and are going to have nobody knows how 
many years longer. For the “bookings’’ now cover 
five years ahead. With practically all the churches in 
the city doing exactly what he tells them to, with forty 
thousand people at his three services, cheering him tu- 
multuously at every opportunity, with the mayor to bid 
him welcome, and all the civic forces to protect and 
assist him, Billy Sunday hurled his customary “bold 
defiance”’ at all the cohorts of sin. As usual, he stood 
with one foot in a chair and the other on top of the pul- 
pit when he did the hurling. And as usual, his boldness 
was in exact ratio with his distance from the enemy. 
One of the things that he said was, “The Roman Catholic 
Church has said high mass over the rotting remains of 
Unitarianism in all ages of the world’s history, and the 
reason is because it believes in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the 
Virgin Mary.” Did Sunday have anything to say about 
“rotting remains of Unitarianism’’ when he was in 
Boston? Ido not remember that he was ever so reported. 

Of course it was to be expected of one who had said on 
some previous occasion “Old Darwin is in hell sure” that 
he should pay his respects to evolutionists in a sermon 
yesterday by calling them ‘‘a dirty, stinkin’ gang that 
belch and vomit the old bastard theory of evolution.” 

Send Billy Sunday to preach to our soldiers in France? 
I trust that we have more respect than that for their 
intelligence and right feeling. Donald Hankey has told 
us plainly enough what British soldiers think of “scare”’ 
preaching, and of religion that does not square itself with 
modern knowledge. Are our American young men any 
more likely to be taken in by that kind of sham gospel, 
and would it be good for their souls if they were? 

Why insult Harry Lauder, honest man, by putting 
him in the same paragraph with our American exploiter 
of mob religion? Send Billy Sunday to France? No, I 
could not have the heart to send him even to Germany. 
BENJAMIN A. Goo! 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL, ? 
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The Earth-Mother’s Song. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In response to your correspondent’s gentle demur at 
certain lines of my “ Earth-Mother’s Song,” may I say that 

it did not occur to me that any reader of the Register 
would misunderstand the lines,— i 

“Weary of life and its endless mutation, 
I give him at last to rest in my bosom.” 

Certainly the writer of those lines took it. for granted that 
every one knew that the real man is never buried any- 
4 where, but only his worn-out garment of clay. To the 
| earth-mother, however, that garment stands for the man 
; she best knows. It is dust to her dust; it is the part of 
man capable of being weary and hence the part that the 
earth-mother gives to rest in her bosom. 

One should not press a figure, least of all a poetical 
figure. We still say, ‘The sun sets,” although every 
one knows that it does nothing of the kind; and in a wicked 
and perverse generation even the gentlest Unitarian finds 
that the word ‘“‘hell’’ has so much metaphorical force and 
reason for existence, as a figure if not as a doctrine, that 
it cannot be banished from the brightest lexicon of hetero- 
dox hope. 

ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


What of Economizing Among Men? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

| The average patriotic American may well rejoice in 

the efforts that are being made by religious editors and 
housekeepers and others to co-operate with Mr. Hoover 
in saving the waste that we may ‘“‘win the war in the 
kitchen.” However, does this not seem like shutting 
the spigot and opening the bunghole? Are we not de- 
pending too much upon economizing among the women? 
What about the men? If with observing eyes and alert 
mind you walk through ‘‘wet’’ cities or territory you 
may see that waste through liquor is far more dangerous 
than waste through the garbage-can. Who has been 
able to estimate the human loss, direct and indirect, 
material, moral, spiritual,—human,—which the liquor 
habit and business bring? Certainly Mr. Hoover and 
the President cannot be ignorant of the great leakage 
through these channels. One wonders if they will have 
the nerve to use all the power to stop it which has been 
given them. Why not encourage them a bit in this? 
Why not cry a little louder against this spoliation? Do 
not the editors also lack a little in nerve in attacking this 
evil? 

Moreover, it is not observed that the masculine (to 
say nothing of the feminine) users of nicotine have thought 
of a possible saving through abstinence of “smokes” or 
“chews.” It is safe to say that as a people we spend a 
deal more for tobacco than we do for bread. What would 
be the effect if we could obtain a fair count of the waste 
which comes to the world through the pernicious drug 
habit of nicotine poison? ‘here is waste of finest food- 
producing lands, of labor in tobacco industries, of time 

_ spent in rolling cigarettes, loss of mental, physical, moral, 
spiritual, emotional power, with all the dirt and disgust 
and loss of health which accompany this most selfish 
habit of man. Who shall begin to estimate the waste 
_ through tobacco? 

_ ‘There was a time when men could be soldiers and win 
victories, endure the ennui of military life, and be pris- 
of war without the comfort of nicotine poison. 
not the women ask the men to give up some of this 
1 luxury for the sake of the war and its objects? 
he soldiers a temptation to poison themselves 
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in every “comfort kit”? What about the non-smokers 
among them? Shall we add to the horrors of war the 
possibility of every soldier becoming a “cigarette fiend’’? 
Can it be contended that we get efficiency in military life 
through these habits? 

It would seem that the stoppage of waste through the 
garbage-can is not the only military necessity. Might 
we not drop the poisons of liquor and tobacco to greater 
advantage? 

F, M. BENNETT. 


(Mr. Bennett refers to the waste in the garbage-can. 
That is a small part of food conservation to win the war. 
The Food Administration begins and emphasizes the 
waste in the choice and preparation of food; and the 
economy in substituting new foods for old,—a long dis- 
tance from the garbage-can. It is not credible that we 
spend more money for;tobacco than for bread. ‘The 
wastage in alcoholic beverages is largely corrected among 
the soldiers, and it is not {improbable the liquor.,traffic 
will cease in America within a decade.—Ep1Tor.) 


The Father’s Place in the Home. 


MARY A. LASELLE. 


To the question by the Pessimist, “What is the place 
of the father in the American home?” the Home-lover 
replied, “It is the place the father makes for himself.” 

The speaker had as a matter of fact very clear pictures 
of homes in which the father’s place is not determined by 
his own will or desire, and the hasty words were due to 
a. desire to close the subject. A dual sovereignty, or 
possibly a group of youthful despots, obtruded so uncom- 
fortably upon her consciousness that the Home-lover 
was troubled. 

“In theory,’ began the Pessimist, with a knowing 
smile, “the modern father’s place in the home is that 
which he has always filled. The standing of the family 
is determined by the character of the man. ‘The father 
is usually the financial head of the establishment, the 
law-maker, in theory, and the supreme court. He is the 
companion, guide, and inspiration of his children. 

“While this theory is beautifully exemplified in thou- 
sands of American homes,” continued the Pessimist in 
an unpleasant tone, “there are indications that he has 
been pressed out of any satisfactory participation in 
home life.” 

The Home-lover directed the attention of the Pessimist 
to their acquaintances Messrs. X, Y, and Z, model 
fathers all. The Pessimist listened impatiently to their 
praises and inquired about other men of their mutual 
acquaintance. 

“Where,” he said, “will you find so many persons 
wearing an expression of relief and anticipation of pleas- 
ure as you see in the crowds of suburban men as they rush 
for the train Monday mornings?” 

The Home-lover reminded the Pessimist that ‘the 
father’s place in the home”’ referred to his influence there 
and not to his physical surroundings. 

“A great many fathers,’ said the Pessimist, “who 
seem to be successful when the children are small fail 
utterly as their children come into their teens. They 
have not the will power.” 

“Yes, some fathers never grow up,” acknowledged the 
Home-lover. ‘They are just clever big boys, compan- 
ionable and ‘good fun’ when the skies are clear and the 
sun shines upon the household, but with no intelligence 
or backbone to grapple with emergencies or endure the 
strain. Slow martyrdom is the fate of a mother who 
detects wrong tendencies in her boys while she knows in 
her heart that their father cannot help.” 
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‘Right here,” said the Pessimist, “I want to say, If more 
young girls would counsel with the good fathers, - there 
would be fewer foolish and tragic marriages, and_there- 
fore fewer martyrs among mothers. The father, I fear, 
sees almost nothing of his girls to-day, and they give 
him in turn very few tokens of appreciation.” 

The Home-lover disagreed. ‘‘One of my young friends 
said to me recently: ‘I have a high standard with which 
to measure all my men friends, and that is my father. 
Father has influenced me in every way,—my ambitions, 
my studies, my reading, my course in domestic science, 
my music, my walks, even my games and sports.’ ” 

The Pessimist declared such a friendship exceptional. 
“What are your views on the relation between a father 
and his young sons?” 

‘Every mother realizes that as the lad reaches adoles- 
cence he enters a new and to her a bewildering period of 
his existence. ‘There are new regions in his nature for 
which the mother has no chart, depths she cannot sound, 
and hence a need of a kind of understanding which is 
not hers. Blessed is the mother and blessed’the son who 
in that time of need can turn to the father. One of the 
best ways for a father and his young son to become com- 
panions is through the boy’s sports: swimming, rowing, 
fishing, ball, tennis, golf-playing, tramping, and camp- 
ing out,—all to be doubly enjoyed by each because they 
are together. Boys’ camps afford a valuable outing, 
but the lad who can go out into the woods for a week 
or two with his father has the advantage. 

“Fortunate is the lad whose father can ‘make things.’ 
‘My boy and I made that bookcase,’ proudly declared a 
lawyer to whom time is very valuable. ‘We worked on 
it nearly every evening for two months and we had a fine 
time over it. I became acquainted with my own boy, 
and I can tell you it was work that paid.’ A father can 
get very near to his son also by reading with him, and 
such reading would win a boy from the trashy books. 

“A good father will train his boys to assume a chival- 
rous attitude toward their mother and sisters in the 
intimacies and the thousand and one difficult tasks of 
the household. A boy’s attitude toward all women is 
very largely determined by the words and acts of his 
father.” 

The Pessimist recalled a decision in the New York 
Children’s Court that three-fourths of the cases that 
crowded its calendar were either the direct or the indirect 
result of improper guardianship, and that in one hundred 
thousand cases which this judge had observed it was 
usually the parents of the middle or upper classes who 
were the more prominent and frequent offenders. 

After this opprobrium, the Pessimist departed, to the 
great relief of the Home-lover. She thought of all the 
issues raised. First, was it true that the father was 
“shirking”’ some of his responsibilities and that under 
the plea of “‘business”’ was giving grudgingly of his time, 
his intelligence, and his energy to the work of maintaining 
a high standard of efficiency in his home? He should 
surely be as vitally interested in the physical welfare of 
his child, his food, exercise, bathing, and all his physical 
habits, as should the mother. Do a very large number 
of fathers, in the next place, assist their boys and girls 
in developing a taste for good reading? Do they supply 
them with a generous number of the very best books for 
young people? Would not the boys and girls be well 
satisfied if a good book were substituted oceasionally for 
the expensive boxes of chocolates that are so often taken 
home? 

The Home-lover wondered how many men’s clubs 
work upon the most important problems in the life of 
the home: home sanitation, personal and household 
hygiene, household thrift, better methods of developing 
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mentality, better reading in the home. Is it right or 
wise to delegate to women and to women’s clubs so great 
a proportion of the work of raising the standard of the 
home to the highest degree of efficiency? 

The father calls in expert carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, doctors, and dentists to secure the health and 
comfort of the family, but is there not some expert work 
in developing the physical, mental, and moral powers of 
his children that he as a father cannot delegate to other 
hands? Why is so little said in regard to the efficiency 
of the father in his home? Should his contributions in 
money to the home be all? .To see that eleven-year-old 
Johnnie is becoming courteous and manly, that his 
health and his teeth are in excellent condition, that he 
eats the right food in the right manner, that he gives 
no indications of becoming a telltale or a sneak or a prig 
or a chum of bad boys, that he keeps up with the pro- 
cession at school, and that he is getting into life through 
the right avenues in his friendships, reading, likes and 
dislikes, is a task in comparison to which the earning of - 
money is a very easy one. And if in addition to assum- 
ing this work, as she does generally, the mother is the 
housekeeper and cook and second girl and laundress and 
seamstress and nurse girl for the family, besides being 
just plain mother, should not the father look thought- 
fully upon his tasks and ask himself whether the burden 
in that household is evenly divided? 


Emotion in Religion. 


A not uncommon attitude among those who hold more 
or less rational views of religion is to depreciate the value 
of emotion in religious life. It is the natural effect of an 
obvious cause. An age of popular evangelism has brought 
the emotional expression of religion intocontempt. It put 
an exaggerated emphasis on the need of playing upon the 
feelings of the people to excuse them from a state of 
spiritual torpor which rendered them incapable of realizing 
the importance of religious truth. Its appeals were di- 
rected exclusively to the personal fears of such as were 
brought under its influence; and it gave rise to hysterical 
excitement, with its attendant evils of superficial piety, 
narrowed sentiment, and selfish anxiety for personal safety 
and benefit. 

The reaction which this provoked naturally took the 
form of a prejudice against all manifestations of natural 
emotion in religious expression. The cause of real - 
religion has thus suffered, and will continue to suffer until 
a more healthy spirit prevails, and the legitimate use of 
the power of emotion is recognized and realized by those 
whose privilege it is to preach a more liberal interpretation 
of the Christian gospel than that which goes under the 
name of “orthodoxy.” 

The men and women of to-day are passing through 
such experiences as will make them less responsive to the 
meek-and-mild but cold-and-formal appeals of the non- 
emotionalist. . The billows having passed over them—as 
they are passing over all of us in these days of war, in- 
creasing our power of resistance—they will need something 
stronger to arrest their attention and arouse their interest 
in future than the gentle flow of religious platitudes from 
preachers whose sermons have been cut, set, and dried in 
the seclusion of the study. 

Some there are who seem to think that the emotions of 
men and women are to be stirred only in order to produce 
in them a keener ‘“‘sense of sin.” 
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and every side of human experience. Hence all who have 
any thought of the future of religious life in our land and 
among mankind in general must not lose sight. of the need 
of emotion as a power to awaken the sense of beauty, of 
personal responsibility, of delight in promoting the happi- 
ness of others, of joy in sharing the work of furthering 
human goodness. Even in modern times there have been 
many preachers of whom it might truly be said, as it was 
said of the Master—that he made “our hearts burn within 
us as he talked with us by the way.” If there were to-day 
more of this kind of vitalizing contact between the preach- 
ers of the liberal faith and congregations they address, there 
could be no fear for the future of reasonable religion.— 
The London Christian World. 


Eliza Leslie. 
(1787-1857) 


OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Eliza Leslie, a Philadelphia woman who became very 
pleasantly famous in literary circles, not only in her 
native city but also in much wider literary groups during 
the earlier half of the nineteenth century, was born in 
the Quaker metropolis, November 16, 1787, and died 
there January 2, 1857. 

There was, however, very little of a Quaker atmos- 
phere pervading the Leslie household. Her great- 
grandfather, Robert Leslie, was a Scotsman who emigrated 
to America about the period of the Rebellion of 1745, 
and her maternal great-grandfather was a Swede named 
Jansen, and thus the blood which flowed through her 
veins was Scottish and Swedish in character with no 
alloy of English origin. Her parents were married in 
Cecil County, Maryland, but removed to Philadelphia 
when their daughter was still very young. Not long 
after this event Mr. Leslie set up in business as a watch- 
maker, in which trade he was most successful. The 
skilful craftsman very quickly became well known to 
such noteworthy personages as Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson, and indeed was on especially intimate 
terms with the two last named. At Jefferson’s sugges- 
tion Mr. Leslie was elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, while Franklin readily adopted 
his friend’s proposal that the tips of lightning rods should 
be gilded to prevent their rusting. 

Robert Patterson, who in much later years was presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Mint, Charles Wilson Peale, 
the artist, Matthew Carey, the noted philanthropist of 

the day, were frequenters of the Leslie home. When 
Eliza was about five years old the head of the family, 
wishing to carry on a foreign branch of his business, 
removed with his wife and daughter Eliza to London, 
where they remained some six or seven years. His 
health soon became precarious, a circumstance induced 
in great part by the discomforts of an enforced sojourn 
in Lisbon, and, following an eight months’ detention 
in Portugal, the Leslies took up their residence in America 
once more. — 

In 1803, however, Mr. Leslie’s death occurred at the 
close of a long illness and the mother and five children 
were now left to support themselves on a very slender 
_ income. Family pride no doubt helped forward materi- 

their efforts in this direction, for they kept their 

ties quite to themselves, declined all assistance 

Seas friends, incurred no debts, and, to use Miss Leslie’s 

own words, “lived on cheerfully, and with such moderate 
oyments as our means afforded.” 

was the eldest of the five children, the next in 
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in London, grew up in England, and married there. 
The greater part of his life was passed in England, where 
he rose to eminence as a painter of what might be styled 
historical genre. He wrote the ‘‘Memoirs of John Con- 
stable” and a ‘‘Hand-Book for Young Painters,’ in 
which latter work he more than once clashed with Ruskin 
and his theories. Leslie was very popular as an artist 
in his day, and his work is still greatly admired on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The second of Miss Leslie’s brothers, Thomas Jefferson 
(1796-1874), was educated at West Point Academy and 
after entering the Army was commissioned lieutenant 
in the Engineer Corps and rose to the rank of major. 
Both he and his brother Charles left home at the age of 
sixteen. Miss Leslie’s sister Anna made her home mainly 
in New York, but visited London several times, where 
she was instructed in painting by her brother Charles . 
and attained a high degree of excellence as a copyist. 

Youngest of all the Leslie children was Patty, who 
married Henry Charles Carey, the celebrated political 
economist of his day (1793-1874). 

It was a favourite theory of Mr. Leslie’s that any child 
could obtain sufficient every-day knowledge through read- 
ing only, and Eliza was accordingly encouraged to read 
almost continually. Her father taught her to write and 
gave her instructions in drawing, while her mother saw 
to it that her needlework, both plain and ornamental, 
was not neglected. 

She began to read at the age of four and long before 
she was twelve had read the six ponderous volumes of 
“Cook’s Voyages,’”’ ‘‘Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece and 
Rome,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and the “Arabian Nights.’ 
Shakespeare she presently became familiar with, and a 
little later she read “The Children of the Abbey” and 
the novels of Miss Fannie Burney and Mrs. Anne Rad- 
cliffe. 

A notable feature of life in the Philadelphia of the ear- 
lier years of the nineteenth century was Mrs. Goodfellow’s 
cooking-school. The young Eliza was a pupil in this 
sensible institution and while there took copious notes 
of the proceedings with the result that at a somewhat 
later date her friends constantly besieged her for copies 
of her receipts. She had long wanted to publish a book 
and this wish in time was fulfilled by the appearance 
in 1827 of her ‘Seventy-five Receipts for Pastry, Cakes, 
and Sweetmeats.’’ As a literary production the book 
may not have been remarkable, but it was exceedingly 
popular—not only when first issued, but for a long time 
afterward. Indeed, a diligent search might even now 
discover stray copies on Philadelphia pantry shelves. 
Her brother Charles, observing how frequently his sister 
was annoyed by requests to lend her receipts, suggested 
that she put an end to applications of this character 
by publishing her receipts in book form. She followed 
his advice, and no doubt the success of the volume just 
named was as gratifying to brother as to sister. 

Like most young people at some time in their child- 
hood, Miss Leslie attempted verse,—mainly in lyric form. 
“The subjects,” she tells us, “were soldiers, sailors, 
hunters, and nuns. I scribbled two or three sketches 
in the pastoral line, but my father once pointed out to 
me a real shepherd, in a field somewhere in Kent. I 
made no further attempt at Damons and Strephons 
playing on lutes and wreathing their brows with roses. 
I began to despise my own poetry and destroyed all I 
had. I then for many years, abandoned the dream of 
my childhood, the hope of one day seeing my name in 
print.”” Could she have looked into the future she 
might have seen herself a score of years afterward as 
one of the busiest literary American women of her time, 
and sharing with Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale the labours 
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involved in the editorship of Godey’s Lady's Book for 
more than twenty years. 

But Miss Leslie’s excursions in what would now be 
styled the field of domestic science did not cease with 
the issue of the “Seventy-five Receipts.” In 1837 “The 
Domestic Cookery Book”’ was published and won instant 
popularity. It soon passed into its fiftieth edition of 
a thousand copies each, and ‘‘The House Book,” which 
was printed in 1840, and “The Lady’s Receipt Book” 
(1848) were alike successful. For many years Miss 
Leslie ranked as a high authority in matters of domestic 
economy, not alone in Philadelphia but elsewhere, and 
she presently expanded the scope of her literary efforts 
very materially. ‘‘The Seventy-five Receipts” was 
followed by a series of juvenile tales called ‘‘’The Mirror,” 
and this in its turn by such other juvenile stories as ‘‘ The 
Young Americans,” “Stories for Emma,” “Story for 
Adelaide,” ‘‘The Atlantic Tales,” “Birthday Stories,” 
and the ‘‘American Girls’. Book,’ which last became 
so very popular that an edition was called for every year 
for a rather lengthy period. ‘The second quarter of the 
nineteenth century was the period of the Annual, usually 
a showy volume with literary contents of a rather 
insipid character in some cases, but in others a fairly 
excellent collection of verse and prose. Miss Leslie 
contributed freely to the annual magazines her name 
appearing frequently in The Pearl, The Violet, and The 
Gift, the last-named publication being edited by her. 
For several years consecutively she sent an article 
monthly to Godey’s Lady's Book, contributed to Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, and to weekly papers as well. 

For some time Miss Leslie confined her attention 
wholly to the preparation of books for young people, 
until one day she won a prize story from Mr. Godey 
entitled “Mrs. Washington Potts.” It was followed 
by three other prize tales in as many different periodicals, 
after which she gave up literary composition. ‘Amelia, 
or a Young Lady’s Vicissitudes,”’ her only novel, was 
first printed in Godey’s Lady's Book and subsequently 
in a small volume by itself. It did not display any 
remarkable amount of talent, but it served to prove 
that her talents lay rather in the field of the short story 
than in that of the novel. 

Three collections of her short stories were made, and 
in these Miss Leslie is seen at her best. They were 
entitled “Pencil Sketches or Outlines of Character and 
Manners,” the first series appearing in 1833, the others 
following in 1835 and 1837 successively. Besides ‘Mrs. 
Washington Potts”’ the series contained other popular 
sketches, such as ‘‘ Henrietta Harrison, or the Blue Cotton 
Umbrella,” ‘‘Kitty’s Relations,’ “Sociable Visiting,’ 
and ‘‘The Miss Vanlears.” 

These sprightly stories and sketches found readers in 
plenty during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, how should it have been otherwise? ‘The 
dialogue was almost always animated and natural, the 
descriptions faithful to the models followed, thé humour 
unforced, but now and then sharpened by satirical 
touches that never degenerated into ill nature. 

If the second quarter of the nineteenth century might 
properly be called “The Age of the Annual,” the same 
might be quite as rightfully styled “The Age of the 
Moral Tale.” All Miss Leslie’s stories were “those of 
familiar life,’ she assures us, “‘and I have endeavoured 
to render their illustrations of character and manners 
as entertaining and instructive as I could, trying always 
to ‘point a moral’ as well as to ‘adorn a tale.’”’ » 

Not a few of Miss Leslie’s contemporaries did the 
same, but, without achieving the success which they 
did for the period in which she lived. Miss Leslie stands 
in the front rank of those who essayed the Moral Tale, 
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and her stories and her sketches served as a useful pur- 
pose in the heyday of their popularity. She possessed 
a saving sense of humour and was never dull. Even now, 
after this long lapse of time, some of her stories may be 
read with equal profit and amusement, while “Mrs. 
Washington Potts,’ with its not unamiable satiric 
touches, is too excellent to be forgotten. 

Miss Leslie was engaged in her latter years in prepar- 
ing a biography of John Fitch the inventor, and among 
other of her works which may be assigned to this period is 
“The Behaviour Book,” which appeared in 1853. Charles 
Leslie survived his talented sister by a few months, his 
latest picture being a canvas which portrayed “ Hotspur 
a Lady Percy,” historical genre being his especial 
orte. 


The Little Garden. 


A little garden on a bleak hillside 
Where deep the heavy, dazzling mountain snow 
Lies far into the spring. The sun’s pale glow 
Is scarcely able to melt patches wide 
About the single rose bush, all denied 
Of Nature’s tender ministries. But no,— 
For wonder-working faith has made it blow 
With flowers many-hued and starry-eyed. 
Here sleeps the sun long, idle summer hours; 
Here butterflies and bees fare far to rove 
Amid the crumpled leaves of poppy flowers; 
Here four-o’clocks, to the passionate night above 
Fling whiffs of perfume, like pale incense showers. 
A little garden, loved with a great love! 
—Amy Lowell, 


Audacity and Common Sense in the Missionary. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


A lone liberal minister undertaking to establish a 
Unitarian church in the heart of one of our-older and 
most conservative cities, prejudiced, fearful of that which 
comes to it through other than the established orders, 
has a difficult problem before him. His equipment is 
different from that of the evangelist, who comes at the - 
invitation of all the churches, after weeks of material and 
spiritual preparation, with a gospel which the people can 
only reject at their peril. ‘The success of the undertaking 
depends upon the organization of forces and the releasing 
of an enthusiasm which is already a-tiptoe with expec- 
tancy. 

How then shall this liberal minister proceed? Shall he 
begin a career of faultfinding and denunciation, and hope 
to win by an appeal to the controversial spirit of the 
people? If so he must soon or late come to a bad end. 
Any institution built on controversy will live no longer 
than the controversy lasts. Wise ministers have learned 
by experience that the surest way to defeat the contro- 
versialist is by silence. 

Must he by fair means or foul undertake to proselyte 
the members of the orthodox churches, and build a 
liberal church at the expense of the others? This would 
indeed be a poor policy for the liberal minister in the face: 
of the fact that only one-third of the people take any 
interest in the established churches. His only reasonable 
excuse for being there is that he may add to and not 
subtract from the religious spirit of the people by creating 
discord and dissatisfaction among them. ‘The fact is 
that every man is already religious whether he is aware | 
of it or not. He is born that way, and the principal 
reason why his religious nature is not manifest in church __ 
fellowship and is going to atrophy through latency is 
that religion has never been presented to him in an 
appealing way. Other than religious interests make a 
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much more reasonable and effectual appeal to him, and 
he overlooks his religious nature. It is up to the liberal 
minister to make the rational religious appeal. ‘This is 
an audacious undertaking and requires proper equipment, 
tact, and common sense. He must have in his hand the 
keys to the kingdom. ‘These keys are brotherly helpful- 
ness and comradeship. With such equipment he may 
unlock the doors of the prison-house of conservatism and 
lift the chains of the bondage of fear and set men free 
and awaken the dormant spirit of the indifferent to an 
active faith in God and the service of mankind. 

Paul, the church’s most powerful and constructive 
missionary, serves as our best example, since the position, 
in many respects, of the liberal minister to-day is as 
unique as the great apostle’s. The secret of Paul’s pre- 
eminence lay in the fact that he became “all things to 
all men,” that he, thereby, “might save some.’’ This 
was not guile, but genuine brotherliness and tact. See 
him apply this principle. Before the Jews he is a Jew, a 
Pharisee. He meets them at their level, takes their 
scriptures, assumes their point of view and through the 
telescope of his logic he shows them the bright and 
morning star. Among the Greeks he is a Greek, versed 
in Greek philosophy, tradition, and mythology. He 
stands on Mars Hill in the midst of their idols and takes 
for his subject “The Unknown God,’ and makes him 
known to them through their own poets. In Rome he 
isanoble Roman. He adopts the customs of the Romans, 
and out of their jurisprudence reasons of freedom, 
righteousness, and judgment to come. His espistle to 
the Romans is admirably illustrative. 

A Unitarian minister must follow the Pauline way. 
He cannot depend upon emotion, previous preparation, 
and organization to carry him to success. If it should 
be his privilege to speak before orthodox Christians who 
believe in the infallible authority and verbal inspiration 
of the Bible, may he not throw an intellectual light 
upon them that will cause the dull dead letter to glow 
with spiritual light, interpret their creeds anew, and 
fairly burst their symbolisms with the floods of new life? 
If he should meet an atheist on his way, who is grieved 
because he cannot find words strong enough to express 
his contempt for the hypocritical worship of a hideous 
monster called God, may he not meet him, also, on his 
level, take his point of view, agree with him where he 
may, supplement his criticism? ‘This suggestion, far 
from shocking one’s sensibility, is perfectly consistent. 
I have never seen an atheist whose atheism was not 
simply a protest against the indictments of God by some 
who claim his sanction for things sane men know to be 
heinous. The atheist is ready, as a rule, to respond to 
the claims of a God who will treat him as a son ought to 
be treated by a father, if the atheist has been assisted 
in clearing the atmosphere so that he may see the smiling 
countenance of him who maketh us all brothers—‘“Our 
Father.” 

The agnostic is on his way to a glorious faith, but he 
needs some one to tell him so and to help him. The 
materialist generally is a truth-lover. He is blocked by 
the grossness of materials at hand. He is a most promis- 
ing disciple unless some one deny the materiality of his 
world instead of holding a microscope to his eye that he 
may see every atom aglow with a halo of spiritual light 
that penetrates and envelops it.- 

The mechanist is a religious man, but he is so engrossed 


in the marvellous workings of the machinery of the uni- 
_ verse and so filled with wonder and worship at the shrine 


that he needs some one to break the spell of fixation that 


he may look up. In fact, all thinkers whether rationlists, 


idealists, or spiritualists are religious in 
2y are seeking to identify themselves with the 
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highest reality in the scope of their apprehension, but they 
are averse to a commitment to a system of religion which 
1s too narrow to comprehend all their specialized thought, 
and which will not allow a margin for expansion. 

No matter what specialized line of thought a man 
may have taken up, he will welcome the visit of that 
man who will help him think his thoughts better, and will 
join that church which can find a place in the circle of 
its teachings for his segment of truth. It is rather 
difficult to convince the ordinary man that it is his 
thoughts which you wish to help him think better, deeper, 
and clearer, and not your own thoughts which you would 
offer as a substitute. 

In the past men have often heard the cry, “Liberty! 
F teedom!” but it was the exclamation of intolerance 
offering a system as a substitute for the thoughts of the 
individual. Just so soon as a man understands that the 
minister has no designs on him, nothing to “put over” 
on him, but that he comes to help him to think his own 
thoughts until he can see the unity of all in God, he will 
respond to the call of religion. 

Humanity is in the prison house of limitations which 
ecclesiastical ministers and institutions have artificially 
built for men in order “to make them safe for God.” 
Whoever will unlock the doors of their prison house and 
“loose them and let them go” in the freedom of their 
own inherent right to think and act for themselves will 
soon find such as these kneeling with him in worship and 
joining in the comradeship of service. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Literary Landmarks of the Reformation. 


II. THe Booxs THat Set MEN THINKING. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Part ONE. 


“Whatever we have dared to think, 
That dare we also say!” 

Three hundred years and more of initiative, agitation, 
reaction, persecution, circuitous manceuvre, heartbreaking 
patience, revolution, bloodshed, and martyrdom have 
been required to wrest this fundamental principle of 
democracy from thin-lipped, cat-eyed autocracy. Three 
of the works we are to examine to-day have been the 
objects of papal anathema, and have been banned with 
all the puerile severity of bell, book, and candle. Merely 
to save the ark of Truth from falling brought infinite 
opprobrium upon four of the authors whose acquaintance 
we shall make herein; for the Roman Church cherished 
the unique idea that the ship of Peter could only make 
progress by dropping its best pilots overboard, or putting 
them in chains. Intellectual progress is merely a kind 
of exorcism; indeed, the innovator, perceiving that the 
old ‘working ideas” have become pernicious delusions, 
seeks to evict them by implanting his own novel ideas. 
One may use the metaphors of mental suggestion or of 
medical inoculation quite as veraciously. Briefly, then, 
that is what we are to bear in mind as we peruse the 
great works of Marsilio, Wiclif, Erasmus, and Lorenzo 
Valla. In bold, brilliant fashion they stated new truths, 
directly hostile to the old ones of the papal system; 
though not at once potent, these truths germinated and 
gestated until the new elm uprooted or outstrangled the 
old locust-tree. All honor, however, to these men who 
trustfully cast their bread upon the waters. There is no 
anguish like that of the rejected prophet who yet descries 
the doom approaching the city he holds dear. Just such a 
philosophy of heroic renunciation Whittier summarized 
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in “My Triumph,” which has always seemed to me the 
zenith of moral attainment:— 
“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail of win. 


“‘What matter, I or they? 

Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 

And life the sweeter made?” 
So with this meagre tribute to the heroes® of truth’s 
great relay race, let us bolt the doors of our library, draw 
the curtains and, like clandestine heretic scholars of those 
old days, draw our candles close to these time-stained 
parchments. 

As the first great work, I might have chosen any one 
of a number of radical treatises on papal abuses which 
were published by great theologians during the Church’s 
effort to reform itself, 1400 to 1460. But I have always 
suspected that the radical theories of those years were 
in fact derived from two daring works written in the 
preceding century. History has few phenomena to 
compare with the amazing modernity of a certain rector 
of the University of Paris—Marsilio of Padua by name— 
who about 1340 produced an anti-papal polemic entitled 
“The Defender of the Peace.’ Marsilio’s opposition was 
the climax of a bitter struggle between one wing of the 
Franciscan order which desired to adhere to the strict 
rules of Saint Francis concerning poverty, and the other 
wing which with the papal sanction designed to accumu- 
late endowments. Again you see how the cupidity of 
the papacy operated to incur the demand for reform: 
“Get thee behind me, Peter! Thou savorest too much 
of the things of this world!’”” In the course of the 
quarrel with Avignon, Marsilio passed into the pro- 
tection, then the entourage of King Louis of Bavaria, 
whose coronation as emperor by the Pope was a matter 
of hot dispute. It is a stirring tale, too long to relate 
here; the gist is that Marsilio wrote ‘The Defender of 
the Peace’’ as campaign literature. It was his purpose 
to explain why Louis was the Pope’s equal, not his vassal; 
and he is so advanced that undoubtedly King Louis 
himself was a bit aghast. Marsilio argues that the 
people themselves, not the princes, are the true rulers 
(“legislatores’’—our present word!), that they should 
elect and may depose their executives! Louis probably 
deemed this to be merely an academic tour de force, an 
allusory flourish, with Aristotle or Cicero in the back- 
ground. Apropos of our prime interest, the reformation 
of the Church, Marsilio is even more original. ‘The 
Church corporate consists of all Christians (whether or 
not subject to the pope) who accept the Scriptures and 
the defined dogmas of the great Councils. Churchmen 
have the right to elect their own bishops, to convoke 
Councils. ‘Ihe power of the priesthood derives from God, 
through Christ (but mot through Peter and the popes), 
and church-members may even confer it on a priest 
elected by themselves. The property of the Church, 
after deducting what is necessary for the support of the 
priests, ceremonies, and poor, should be devoted to public 
uses. Finally, the torture and burning of heretics is 
contrary to the Gospels. You may fancy for yourselves 
with what good grace the Curia heard these theses. They 
are reminiscent, in their logical outcome, of the answer 
of the little boy to the problem, “Define a vacuum.” 
He answered, “A vacuum is the place where the Pope 
lives!” It would indeed have swiftly been such had 
Marsilio’s theories prevailed. They were good-weather 
reports of the Reformation, for they have come true, 
although some years later than intended. Marsilio, 
however, spent a sad life thereafter, finally dying obscurely 
in a convent amid the marshes of old Munich. We know 
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too little about him to canonize him as a reformer, but 
by virtue of this solitary masterpiece his place in the 
world’s ““Who’s Who”’ of intellectual pioneers is secure. 

If you had been lingering by the wayside in the meadows 
outside the old Swiss city of Constance on the afternoon 
of July 6, 1415, you could scarcely have missed seeing 
an odd procession emerging from the city gates. A man 
clad in a yellow gown with the figures of black devils 
besprinkled over it is escorted by a band of monks and 
a motley rabble of townsmen and retainers to the place 
of his burning. In his hand he holds a small book. ‘The 
man is John Huss, Bohemian patriot and heretic. The 
book is his sole remaining fragment of a large collection 
of manuscript copies of the writings of John Wiclif, the 
English patriot and reformer,—the treatise ‘““On the 
Eucharist.” Faith, as some witty person once said, has 
been known to move mountains, and has been tried with 
varying success upon warts. Appositely—papal anath- 
emas have been known to frighten emperors, but have 
been tried with varying success upon great books. ‘The 
same Council that condemned Huss to the stake com- 
manded that the bones of Wiclif be exhumed from the 
parish churchyard at Lutterworth in England, burned, 
and cast into the sea. If you have any idea that such 
puerile proceedings quenched the beacon of Wiclif’s 
teachings or obliterated his writings, particularly this 
unpretentious essay “On the Eucharist,’’ I should like 
to be able to show you another book, printed at Nurem- 
berg in Bavaria, 1546,—a collection of pungent para- 
graphs culled largely from this very work, which did 
much to persuade the upper Rhineland of the truth of 
Protestantism; and the name of this book was ‘“‘ Wiclif’s 
Wicket”! It was this same work “On the Eucharist” 
which got Wiclif summoned to his third heresy trial for 
having denied that “Christ is not identically and in 
proper corporeal nature present in the sacrament of the 
altar.”” During the Council there occurred a severe 
earthquake which troubled the ecclesiastics grievously; 
well it might, for it was symbolic of the revolutionary 
character of John Wiclif’s teachings. Again you must 
pardon me for omitting the precise historical longitude 
and latitude, but I cannot fail to sketch for you the 
picture of Dr. John Wiclif lecturing on theology in Augus- 
tine’s Hall in Oxford to a throng of university men, some 
of whom are robed in dark russet garments of undyed wool. 
The door swings open to admit a scholastic and two ro- 
tund monks, fresh from the Councils of the Archbishop; 
they announce to Dr. John that he is summoned to appear 
before that prelate to answer certain formidable charges 
of heresy. As they depart, the throng of russet-clad 
“poor priests’’—collegians pledged to go about the 
countryside with Wiclif’s English Biblé in their charge, 
defying the corrupt, mercenary, and ignorant priests of 
papal adherence—are greatly perturbed. , Why is their 
master cited on so grave a charge? History has returned 
several answers. Wiclif had long since called upon the 
lay rulers to reform the clergy; this was a wicked assault 
upon papal inviolability and the sanctity of Christ’s 
Church, but it was likely that Wiclif had some inkling of 
the writings of Marsilio of Padua, therefore could not claim 
entire originality. He had also taught in all the churches 
of London and before Parliament that, since God was 
the grantor of all “dominion” (or lordship) and God’s 
law is righteous, no unrighteous official in state or church 
has any valid claim to exercise “‘dominion.”* But it was 
Wiclif’s stout, even sensational denial of the all-important 
mystery of ‘“transubstantiation’’ of the consecrated ele- 
ments into Christ’s actual physical body that finally 
exasperated the papacy beyond endurance. ‘This ancient 
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hocus-pocus was the corner-stone of all the fraud, super- 
stition, and extortion as well as the thaumaturgic sine qua 
non of priestly authority. “Of all heresies that have ever 
sprung up in the Church, none, I think, was ever more 
cleverly brought in by hypocrites than this to cheat the 
people, for it makes them commit idolatry, it denies the 
faith of the Scriptures and by unbelief provokes the Truth 
) in many ways to anger.” Wiclif bluntly declared that he 
could not find the Mass in the Gospels. There is, to be 
sure, nothing inspiring in the mere reading of this treatise 
“On the Eucharist’’; it resembles a fireless cooker, how- 
ever, in its unrevealed importance. With their usual 
ingenuous but graceless common sense, the peasantry 
took its teachings seriously, and made a boast of eating 
fragments of the sacrosanct Host at an ordinary meal. 
Wiclif, with all his heresies on his head,—for he had done 
things in a magnificent way and nicked every icon in 
sight,—tetired to die in peace at Lutterworth; but there 
can be no doubt that the present Church of England 
bloomed from his empty grave. ~ 

Neither Wiclif nor Marsilio nor even Lorenzo Valla, 
whom I shall discuss later, would have escaped with a whole 
skin had each not written in behalf of princes, when the 
struggle was with the Church and the papacy; and in 
return for their services they were shielded from the 
vindictive hierarchy. 

With characteristic perspicacity Erasmus discerned the 
immense réle which the princes of Europe were to play in 
advancing or retarding the Reformation. ‘‘’The world is 
waking out of a long, deep sleep,’ he wrote an English 
friend. “The old ignorance is still defended with tooth 
and claw, but we have kings and nobles now on our side.” 
As you have perhaps already surmised, this was a fact, 

and of vast import. In its dealings with civil power, 
whether with regard to divorce laws or imperial corona- 
tions, the policy of the Roman See has always been, 
eventually, “Rule or ruin.” ‘This policy could not but 
be drastically obnoxious to the always hard-pressed 
princes of the developing nations of Europe. ‘They were 
forever confronted by the papal demands for benefice 
favors and fees, with the intrigues of haughty prelates 
lavishly supplied with reptile funds. As a consequence 
they were the first to see the strategic advantage of the 
reformers’ new theories. Consequently Protestantism 
owes an incalculable debt to the far-sighted collusion of 
a long array of intrepid and noble rulers. Without the 
| active connivance of Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
Luther would have been bound, gagged, and burned 
within a’ year after the ‘‘Theses.’”’ Without the shelter 
afforded in the courts of Margaret of Navarre and the 
Duchess of Ferrara, Calvin and his colleagues would 
have been easy victims to bigotry. And when the first 
momentum of the new ideas was over, and the Sages were 
dead, it was Frederick the Pious of Heidelberg who, like 

a “second Luther,’’ insistently sounded the alarm against 
Jesuit machinations in Germany and the Catholic re- 
action; while Henry IV., William of Orange, and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus may well be called the royal martyrs of 
Protestantism, for they were its living bulwarks in life. 
This gallant espousal of the Protestant cause was due, 
however, not only to reasons of state policy, but to reasons 

_ of the heart. The Renaissance and the Reformation 
gave to Europe new ideals of manhood and of vocation as 
well as new ideas in politics. From Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Demosthenes, from Cicero, Seneca, ‘Tacitus, 
_ Aurelius, there had suspired a nobler and larger concep- 
tion of princely responsibility and royal character than 
; papacy had ever promulgated; a conception which 
nus elucidated in his “Christian Prince,” and which 
eos) a favorite theme of Protestant court 
its zenith in the exhortations of 
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John Knox. The reigning standards of papal circles 
coalesced in that sinister book of similar designa- 
tion but antithetical philosophy—Machiavelli’s ‘‘’Ihe 
Prince.”’ Significant though they are, neither book 
comes quite within the scope of these papers; but either 
will give you an impressionist picture of the differing 
types of rulers which Protestantism and papalism pro- 
duced. But in order to do my bit, even in these literary 
excursions, toward making the world safe for democracy, 
let me remind you that the higher forms of Protestantism 
finally emerged, not from the councils of princes, but 
from the wombs of republics; for Zurich abetted Zwingli, 
Geneva sheltered Calvin, Holland extended toleration 
to the Puritans and the Socinians, and the haven of 
Italian radicals was Venice. 


3 BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
The Divided Human Family. 
Hath not one God 


Have we not all one Father? 
created us?—Malachi it. Io. 

The God that made the world and all things therein, 
he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth. not in 
temples made with hands; neither is he served by men’s 
hands as though he needed anything, seeing he himself 
giveth to all, life and breath and all things; and he made 
of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their appointed seasons and the 
bounds of their habitation; that they should seek God 
if haply they might feel after him and find him, though 
he is not far from each one of us: for in him we live and 
move and have our being; as certain even of your own 
poets have said, For we are also his offspring. —Acts xvii. 
24-28. 


Gather us in, thou love that fillest all; 
Gather our rival faiths within thy fold; 

Rend each man’s temple-veil, and bid it fall, 
That we may know that thou hast been of old. 


Gather us in: we worship only thee; 

In varied names we stretch a common hand; 
In diverse forms a common soul we see; 

In many ways we seek one promised land. 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves; 
Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam; 

Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves; 
Thine is the empire of vast China’s dream. 


Thine is the Roman’s strength without his pride; 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without its graves; 
Thine is Judea’s law with love beside, 
The truth that censures and the grace that saves. 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above; 
Some ask a human image to adore; 
Some crave a Spirit vast as life and love:— 
Within thy mansions we have all and more. 
—George Matheson. 


PRAYER. 


O Thou in whom are calmness and peace and who 
lovest all Thy children, inspire in us that love which 
suffereth long and is kind, which vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, which doth not behave itself unseemly 
and seeketh not its own: reconcile, we pray Thee, the 
dissensions that now divide us, and bring us into a unity 
of purpose which shall bear the likeness of Thine eternal 
will. Through Thy grace unite us all as members of one 
family, that with one heart and one mind we may serve 
and glorify Thee our Father who art the Father of all 
mankind. Amen. 
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The Editor of “Patience Worth” 
Replies. - 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Will you kindly permit me, as the editor 
of Patience Worth’s publications, to attempt 
a reply to the criticism of The Sorry Tale in 
Theodore D. Bacon’s review of that book in 
your issue of August 23? I feel in relation 
to this review much as I imagine a follower 
of Jesus would have felt if a critic had said 
to him: “I do not like your master. His 
hair is not properly trimmed, his philosophy 
is not according to the books, and he splits 
his infinitives.”” Mr. Bacon, it seems to me, 
has ignored the spiritual and literary beauty 
of the work, now attested by many un- 


prejudiced authorities, and attacks its 
‘authenticity’? upon the basis of minute 
anachronisms. 


No one has set up any claim of ‘‘authen- 
ticity’’ for this book. I myself do not know 
whether it is history or fiction, allegory or 
revelation. My opinion is that it combines 
all these qualities, but that is merely my 
opinion, and it is founded upon the book 
itself, open to any one who cares to read it. 
Let me say, too, that no one has claimed 
that Patience Worth is infallible. I said 
in the introduction to The Sorry Tale: “I do 
not undertake to say that there are no errors 
of fact or condition, no anachronisms. I 
merely state that after much study and re- 
search I am unable to find anything I could 
so term with certainty.” This was a plain 
intimation of the possibility of failure on my 
part, in this particular research, and also of 
the possibility of error on the part of Pa- 
tience Worth. More than that, I stated in 
the introduction that there were “variances 
from history, profane and sacred” in the 
work. Some of them are positive con- 
tradictions of history. Is she right and 
history wrong? I donot know. My opinion, 
whatever it may be, is simply my opinion. 
I made no attempt to reconcile such dif- 
ferences, deeming it my duty to present the 
book without any alteration of her state- 
ments. My desire in all this matter is to 
present it honestly. 

As to Mr. Bacon’s criticisms: He finds 
fault in particular with the use of certain 
proper names which he says are anachro- 
nistic. ‘‘Arminius,’’ he says, with truth, is 
the Latinized form of the Teutonic “ Her- 
mann,’’ and since Hermann in A.D. 9 was 
destroying the legions of Varus it is hardly 
probable, he thinks, that a Roman soldier 
would bear the name. He forgets, or 
neglects to say, that the Cheruscan prince 
whom the Latins called Arminius was 
himself a Roman soldier of some distinction 
before he returned to his own people to lead 
them. ‘Therefore it is not at all incredible 
that a young Roman soldier twenty years 
later should bear the name. Moreover, the 
Arminius of the story might very well have 
been himself of Teutonic blood. 

Mr. Bacon objects to the phrase ‘‘the 
mighty’s sea,” referring apparently to the 
sea of Tiberius, saying the city of Tiberius 
was not founded until a.p. 26 and therefore 
the lake could not have been known by that 
name at the time indicated. He does not 
consider the use of the name in John xxi. 1 
sufficient authority. There is no evidence 
whatever that the title of the lake was 
derived from the city. The sycophantic 
Herods gave royal names to many things, 
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It is not at all improbable that Herod Antipas 
gave the name of Tiberius to the sea of 
Galilee soon after the emperor began his 
reign, and before the city of Tiberius was 
built. Moreover, the date attributed to the 
founding of the city is no more trustworthy 
than most other dates of that time. The 
anachronism, to say the least, is not proved. 
The critic also thinks the title ‘‘ Christus”’ 
incorrectly applied at this period. Christ, 
he says, is a title and not a proper name, 
which no one will deny, and he asserts 
without qualification that it was not used 
until after the death of Jesus. To support 
this assertion it is necessary to deny the 
correctness of the Gospel narratives in this 
particular, for all of them repeatedly use 
the term. I belieye the majority will be 
disposed to accept the evidence of the Gos- 
pels, even though Mr. Bacon in this may be 
in accord with some of the higher critics. 
There is no room for discussion here, nor, of 
course, can I take up the question of the 
divine birth of Jesus. The fact that The 
Sorry Tale is in general in accord with the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke seems to be 
considered by Mr. Bacon a test of ‘‘authen- 
ticity’”’ that “settles the matter’’ adversely. 
That is a question of faith. As to the use of 
the title ‘‘Jehovah”’ I think my note on the 
subject, and the explanation of Patience, at 
the end of the book, fully cover the point. 
The dialect of The Sorry Tale is what it is, 
but no assertion has been made that it is 
seventeenth-century or any other century 
English. Therefore Mr. Bacon’s criticism 
on that score is beside the mark. The 
language of this book is quite different from 
that of any other of Patience Worth’s pro- 
ductions. I said in a previous book that the 
language of Patience Worth was in general 
the language of the seventeenth century, 
and in general I think it is, although there 
are many variations and many dialectal 
peculiarities that make it impossible to 
identify it wholly with any language or 
dialect of English at any time. But the 
language or dialect of The Sorry Tale stands 
by itself. Nevertheless, I will assert now, 
although I think it has no bearing on the 
“authenticity’”’ of The Sorry Tale, that it, 
too, in its principal characteristics comes 
nearer to the English of the seventeenth 
century than to that of any other period. 
But Patience Worth is not writing in the 
seventeenth century nor in the first century. 
She is writing now, and she gives her language 
any form she chooses. She has shown her 
ability to write perfect standard English of 
the present time with fluency. She uses the 
various forms of language, and takes peculiar 
liberties with words, deliberately and with a 
purpose. That purpose is the proving of 
her personality. No human being has ever 
done or ever attempted such work as she is 
doing. It is hardly conceivable that any 
human being would try to ‘‘put over,’”’ to 
use a popular term, a great literary work 
loaded with grammatical irregularities and 
unrecognized verbal forms. Yet Patience 
Worth has done this purposely, and with 
these deliberate handicaps has produced a 
work which the New York Times declares is 
“a wonderful, a beautiful, and a noble book, 
constructed with the precision of a master 
hand,” which the New York Globe calls a 
“profoundly moving and beautiful story,” 
which Prof. Roland G. Usher says is ‘‘un- 
questionably the greatest story penned of 
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the life and times of Christ since the Gospels 
were finished,” and even Mr. Bacon admits, 
in spite of the “intrusive forms unknown to 
any English grammar or idiom,” that ‘‘the 
scenes of the story stand out as clear as a 
moving picture,” and that “as a picture of 
horror the description of the crucifixion goes 
beyond anything we know.” What man 
could produce such results with such self- 
assumed burdens? 

In conclusion permit me to say that if the 
phrase ‘‘pin him unto a star’’ may be con- 
sidered a quotation at all it is not Emerson 
who is quoted, but McDonald Clarke. 


CasPER S. Yost. 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Literature. 
Christopher Pearse Cranch.* 


It is twenty-five years since Mr. Cranch 
died, yet to those who knew him this some- 
what belated biography will bring him back 
as if in living presence, and to those who knew 
him not it gives welcome acquaintance with 
one numbered by George William Curtis with 
“that choice band who are always true to the 
ideals of youth, and whose hearts are the cita- 
dels which conquering time assails in vain.’’ 

Mr. Cranch’s life was indeed unusually 
harmonious and consistent. He was the son 
of Judge Cranch of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia, but the law had slight 
attraction for him, and through the influence 
of his cousin, William Greenleaf Eliot of St. 
Louis, later his brother-in-law, he went to 
Cambridge and the Harvard Divinity School, 
graduating with C. A. Bartol, Charles T. 
Brooks, John Parkman, and others in 1835. 
He was one of that group of young Unitarian 
ministers who had great faith in the West as 
a field for the best development of Unitarian 
churches. After letters describing his mis- 
sionary work in Andover, Me., and in Rich- 
mond, Va., we find him accepting Dr. Eliot’s 
invitation to St. Louis, where he stayed with 
Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Rhodes, names now 
associated with the name of Eliot. He 
preached also in Cincinnati, Peoria, and 
Louisville, and his letters have especial in- 
terest for those familiar with the names and 
work of the Unitarian ministers who were 
at the front of their profession in the thirties. 

Mr. Cranch’s ministerial career was short. 
In 1841 he first turned to painting, led thereto 
partly by ill health and partly by the influ- 
ence of his beautiful young fiancée, ‘‘a truly 
independent and energetic soul,’’ who sug- 
gested that they might join the Brook Farm 
community with Dr. Ripley. He was mar- 
ried in 1843, and then followed a most inter- 
esting period,—Mr. Cranch’s first experiences 
at sea, with his wife and his friend, George 
William Curtis, a voyage of seven weeks which 
proved to be the prelude to three years in 
Italy with friends and experiences of which 
we have heretofore had many glimpses in the 
biographies and letters of the Brownings, 
W. W. Story, Margaret Fuller, and others. 
These interests and surroundings had natu- 
rally great influence in his career as an artist 
and poet. Four busy years in America were > 
followed by a second flitting to Europe and 
this time the family remained for nearly ten 
years in Paris, where Mr. Cranch qelibited 


*Tue Lire anp Lerrers or CHRISTOPHER 
Crancu. By Leonora Cranch Scott. ‘Boston: H 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 4 
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at the Salon, spent much time with James 
Russell Lowell and other interesting friends, 
and did, probably, his best work. It was in 
1855 that his story for children, The Hugger- 
muggers, was published in Boston, a book of 
which the present writer retains the liveliest 
recollection despite the years since his own 
copy was worn out and laid aside. Nine 
hundred copies were sold the first afternoon. 

The return to New York came in the middle 
of the Civil War, when art interest was at a 
low ebb and greenbacks melted ‘‘like snow- 
flakes on hot griddles.’’ His closest connec- 
tion with the war came when his son, George 
William Cranch (named for Mr. Curtis), be- 
came a first lieutenant in the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment. Chapters on ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Years,’ a third visit to Europe, 
and the closing years, alsospent in Cambridge, 
contain much that is interesting to the chance 
reader as well as typical of this ‘‘dear old 
Arcadian,’”’ as Mr. Curtis used to call him. 
The happy life knew a peaceful ending. 

The work of editing has been performed with 
skill and good taste, the illustrations are in- 
teresting, and the biography is a welcome ad- 
dition to the many valuable books of biog- 
raphy for which we are indebted to these 
publishers. Mrs. Scott’s own words are: ‘I 
have endeavored, even with all my love for 
my father, to see him as a man, a poet, an 
artist, as he appeared to the outside world of 
men and women of his day.’’ She has suc- 
ceeded well in her attempt. 


Wuy ITALY ENTERED INTO THE GREAT 
War. By Luigi Carnovale. Chicago: Ital- 
ian-American Publishing Company.—This 
warm, eager defence of the Italian people, 
based on historical facts, illuminated by il- 
lustrative incidents, and inspired by an in- 
vincible hope that after the world anguish of 
the great war a new and vitalizing energy 
shall purify the social organism and bring 
justice, peace, and brotherhood to all peoples 
without distinction, has been written by a 
journalist of Chicago, an Italian who has 
known in his own family much of the suffering 
which brave men are enduring for the sake 
of the vision he sets before us. The book is 
unusual in that it appeals equally to English 
and to Italian readers. The English trans- 
lation precedes the Italian original. This is 
a disadvantage in respect to bulk, since it 
requires some three hundred pages for each 
division, but it emphasizes the fact that the 
circulation of the book is not to be confined 
to a single class of readers. Mr. Carnovale 
reviews the long story of Austrian oppression 
and Italian nationalism. ‘These facts, ac- 
cepted by historians, are more or less well 
known to intelligent people, who may, how- 
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ever, have forgotten them or ignored their re- 


lation to present events. Yet in Italy they 
have been continually kept in mind by an 
entire nationalist literature and by the honor 
accorded to martyrs and heroes. From this 
soil has sprung the patriotism which consti- 
tutes in itself the first reason which answers 
the question implied by the title of the book. 
Italia irredenta, the moral right of Italians to 
hold their natural boundaries and territorial 
integrity; the failure of Austria to recognize 
Rome as the capital of the kingdom of Italy; 
the national cohesion and military efficiency 
of the country; the fear of isolation and the 
natural law of self-preservation; the right of 
freedom of travel and individual initiative; 
and finally the faith of the Italian people that 
neutrality as between right and wrong if put 
into practice would drive humanity back into 
chaos and barbarism,—these are the reasons 
which made the declaration of war inevitable 
and thrilled all Italy into acquiescence. 
To most Americans, who have felt stirring in 
their breasts, slowly but irresistibly, the pas- 
sionate protest against injustice and tyranny 
and the conviction that some things are more 
to be dreaded than suffering and death, the 
book may not be needed as an argument. 
One could hardly fail to understand Italy’s 
position, and no one can withhold quick, ar- 
dent admiration of what she has sacrificed 
and accomplished; but the book will promote 
a better acquaintance with our Italian allies 
and their history. Best of all is the vision 
of a coming era when the active principle of 
love shall dominate the nations and when 
human brotherhood shall be a genuine con- 
trolling reality. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Carnovale has in preparation a book on 
Tommaso Campanella, who has inspired his 
biographer with his own hope for the age 
that is coming. 


Tue BRITISH NAvy AT WAR. By W. Mac- 
Neile Dixon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 75 cents.—Mr. Dixon has at- 
tempted to tell, in the brief space of ninety- 
one pages, “‘the real story of what the British 
Navy has done in the present war.’’ A score 
of illustrations, giving the plans of the naval 
battles and the portraits of some of the men 
who took part, makes the story as realistic 
as it is real. The author is a professor in the 
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University of Glasgow, and was given every 
facility for gathering the information upon 
which the book is based. The result is an 
authentic account of the achievements of 
the British Navy in blockading enemy ports, 
hunting down hostile commerce-raiders, and 
convoying the ships engaged in the transporta- 
tion of soldiers and munitions, These achieve- 
ments were made possible, according to Mr. 
Dixon, by the perfection of the organiza- 
tion, the skill of the officers, and the spirit of 
the men. It is because of these that Great 
Britain has maintained its command of the 
seas upon which “rests the whole mighty 
structure of the Alliance.” The chapters 
upon the various naval battles, the ill-starred 
Gallipoli expedition in which “men of the 
British race wrote . . . one of the world’s 
deathless tales,’’ and of the work of the Brit- 
ish submarine, in striking contrast to Ger- 
many’s dastardly use of the same weapon, are 
all of absorbing interest. One cannot lay 
down the book without sharing the author’s 
conviction: ‘‘But for the British Fleet, Ger- 
many’s will would now be absolute.’’ The 
measure of our appreciation of this fact should 
be the measure of our gratitude therefor. 


Miscellaneous. 


It is rather late to recommend How to 
Make the Garden Pay, a manual for the in- 
tensive cultivation of home vegetable gardens, 
with expectation that it will serve many 
cultivators this season; and yet, remembering 
that winter radish, kale, leaf lettuce, spinach, 
and turnip seeds are to be sown in Septem- 
ber, and that asparagus is to be covered 
and other duties performed in October, to 
say nothing of the fact that gardening plans 
should always be worked out in the off 
season, it is surely worth while to say that 
this book has proved its utility and may well 
be in stock for another year. Its authors, 
Edward Morrison and Charles Thomas 
Brues, write out of thorough training and 
practical experience. The latter is assistant 
professor of economic entomology at Har- 
vard University and contributes a chapter 
on insect enemies and diseases. A little 
book may often find him who shuns courses 
in agricultural colleges, and serve his need 
as well. 


CLEARANCE SALE. 


Of a limited number of shop-worn and slightly imperfect books. 


A considerable number 


of good sellers included. Some of these books are almost imperceptibly damaged- 
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Summer Song. 


The sunflower gave a party 
And asked me to be there; 
This very lofty lady lives, 

Her head up in the air. 

I met a jolly hollyhock, 

She was invited too, 

And dressed up in her happiest, 
The gourd vine hove in view. 


The butter-bean climbed up the fence, 
Though she was not a guest; 
She brought her fatty family, 
A bushel at the best. 
The bugs and bees came bustling 
To know the bill of fare. 
Tf I am ever asked again, 
I surely shall be there. 
—Robert Loveman, in August Nautilus. 


Partners. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Johnny Preston lay flat on his stomach in 
the cool shade of the big oak-tree in front of 
his house. His shining red head was buried 
in his arms, and his bare toes dug into the 
grass impatiently. 

“No fun at all!’ his rebellious thoughts 
said. ‘‘Mother says I’ve got to take care of 
that garden this whole summer. It’s always 
hot in that old garden, and who likes to hoe 
and pull weeds? I want to go fishing, and 
those beets aren’t half weeded!’’ 

Just then mother came out of the house, 
and, sitting down in a low chair on the cool 
piazza, began to shell peas. Plop, plop, they 
dropped into the tin pan in her lap. Johnny 
buried his head still deeper in his arms, and 
kicked his brown legs more rebelliously, but 
mother apparently did not see him at all. 
The peas rattled steadily into the pan, and 
to their accompaniment mother hummed a 
gay little song. Wouldn’t she ever notice how 
miserable he looked? Presently a fat green 
pea eluded mother’s nimble fingers, and with 
a hop over the edge of the pan bounced down 
the steps and landed in the grass close to 
Johnny’s ear, and a tiny piping voice said:— 

“Well, I didn’t get eaten, did I? Though, 
since that’s what I’m for, I shouldn’t have 
minded. But maybe I was meant to talk 
to you instead. What do you look so fretty 
about this lovely summer day?” 

Johnny was too surprised to answer at 
once. He looked hard, and there was the 
fat little pea looking at him out of twinkly 
eyes, and speaking to him out of a smiling 
mouth. 

“T want to go fishing,’’ he managed to say 
finally, “‘and mother says I can’t till I weed 
the beets. I’ve got to take all the care of 
that old garden all summer!” and again 
Johnny’s head burrowed into his arms, though 
he did leave one eye uncovered, so he could 
peep at that surprising fat pea. 

“Well, I never! And don’t you like to 
weed us?” said Fat Pea in a very indignant 
little voice. ‘‘We all do our very best to 
grow, and we feel much more comfortable 
when we are weeded, and we breathe much 
better when we are hoed around, and it’s 
delicious to have drinks of water when the 
sun goes down. We do our part, and grow 
just as fast as we possibly can; and we like 
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to grow for you, and I should think you would 
like to help us. We can’t move around, as 
you can, and do things for ourselves. All 
we can do is grow.” 

“Oh,” gasped Johnny, feeling suddenly 
ashamed to look into Fat Pea’s indignant 
eyes. “I hadn’t thought about it that way. 
It’s pretty hot out in the sun, you know.” 

‘Of course the sun is hot,” went on Fat 
Pea, not a whit mollified. ‘‘It has to be hot 
to make us all grow. Just think of the mill- 
ions and millions of plants and trees that 
kind warm sun makes grow all summer. 
You can be his partner if you want to, and 
you ought to love him as we do. He makes 
you grow, too!” 

“Does he?’”? Johnny’s voice was all as- 
tonishment. ‘‘And why should I be his part- 
ner?’’ Johnny’s face was no longer buried in 
his arms, but his chin was propped in one 
brown hand, and his gray eyes were brimful 
of interest. 

“Well, that’s better,’’ approved Fat Pea. 
“You don’t look so fretty now.” Johnny 
noticed with fascinated eyes that when Fat 
Pea smiled, two deep wrinkles stretched across 
his shiny green forehead. 

“T should think you’d feel the sun was 
your partner, and the soft comfy earth where 
we sleep, and the sweet air that blows over 
us are your partners, too.” 

- “But why?” demanded Johnny. 

“Don’t be impatient! I’m going to tell 
you why. You see at first we are just seeds, 
with all the lovely things we may possibly 
be shut up tight inside us. And we can’t 
grow and get out of us all the very best that’s 
in us, unless we have help. Now you know 
the Sun helps us, and the Earth helps us, and 
the Breezes help us all the time, and you 
help us sometimes, when you aren’t lazy and 
do not lie kicking up your heels, with your 
head full of fishing notions. The Sun can’t 
weed us or hoe us, and the Earth can’t, and 
the Breezes can’t. You can! When you 
help us, you are a partner of all the others 
that help us, too.” 

“‘T didn’t know it mattered so much,” said 
Johnny. 

“No, and so I bounced out of your mother’s 
pan and came bouncing down the steps to 
tell you, so now you do know,” and Fat Pea 
smiled and wrinkled his forehead pleasantly. 
“And V’'ll tell you something else,” he added. 
“Tf you don’t fuss away your time, there are 
plenty of hours in every day to take care of 
us, and to go fishing, too. It isn’t as if you 
had the whole world to weed and hoe,—you 
have only one little garden.” 

“TJ will,” agreed Johnny briskly, and sat 
up,—and to his surprise found himself 
yawning. 

Where was mother? He hadn’t heard her 
go in. And where was Fat Pea? He looked 
anxiously in the grass. Could it have been 
just a dream? Ah! whata relief! There was 
Fat Pea right in the grass where he should 
have been, but he wasn’t showing his eyes and 
his smiles and his wrinkles. Very gently 
Johnny picked him up and, after examining 
him intently, slipped him into his pocket. 

“T’ll keep you,” he whispered. ‘Maybe 
you'll talk again some day.” 

“Mother!” he called cheerily as he passed 


the kitchen window. “I’m going to weed the | 


beets and hoe them, and then may I go fish- 
in g? ” 

Mother’s face at the window looked sur- 
prised and very happy. © 
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“Certainly, dear! You know that’s just 
what I told you early this morning. It’s still 
early,—you’ll have plenty of time to do both.” 
(Did Fat Pea give a joyous little wriggle in 
Johnny’s pocket when mother said that?) 
‘‘And I'll have the nicest lunch all put up. for 
you by the time you finish your garden work.”’ 


The Substitute Teacher. 


“Oh, but she’s only a substitute,” Della 
said lightly; ‘‘of course it would be different 
if we were going to have her right along. 
But I don’t exactly like her, and I just hope 
Miss Barker will be back soon.” 

“So do I,” said Clare; ‘‘everybody loves 
Miss Barker. But Miss Sill is nice, too. 
We just don’t know her very well yet. And 
do you know, Della, I think it must be real” 
hard to be a substitute.” 

“‘Oh, I suppose it is,’ Della said. “But, 
anyway, I don’t care much for her, and it 
doesn’t seem worth while to try to—when 
we're only going to have her a little while.” 

But Clare’s face was rather sober when 
the bell rang to tell them that recess was 
over. 

Miss Sill, even if she was ‘‘only a sub- 
stitute,” was trying her best to be a good 
teacher to the thirty lively boys and girls in 
B Fourth. To-day she had brought a mi- 
croscope to school with her, and some curi- 
ous objects to show to the children under its 
powerful eye. A bee’s barbed sting, a but- 
terfly’s rainbow-tinted scales, a fly’s thou- 
sands of six-sided eyes, a tiny scarlet spider 
found in the moss at the foot of the big oak- 
tree—all these wonders made the children 
exclaim with delight. Somehow, though 
they all enjoyed this half-hour with the mi- 
croscope, Clare was the only one who re- 
membered to tell Miss Sill afterward how 
nice it had been. 

“Tt’s so interesting, Miss Sill,” she said, 
shyly, “and I think it was very kind of you 
to bring your microscope to school to show 
us all those things.” 

Miss Sill looked pleased at this word of 
appreciation. 

The arithmetic lesson followed. Neither 
Della nor Clare was fond of number-work. 
But Clare made up her mind she would give 
Miss Sill her best attention. It was the 
least she could do, after the pleasure the 
substitute teacher had just given them. 
Miss Sill found great comfort and encour- 
agement in looking into Clare’s earnest eyes. 

“Y’m afraid Della isn’t paying much at- 
tention,’ she remarked, after calling sud- 
denly upon that little girl and receiving a 
very vague answer. 

Della made no reply, and when ten min- 
utes later she was asked another question, 
with the same unsatisfactory results, Miss 
Sill spoke a more decided reproof. 

“Oh, but I hate arithmetic,’ Della said, 
pettishly, and the other children caught 
their breath at this retort. But Miss Sill 
went on quietly with the lesson, after a 
long, peculiar look at Della. : 

Della felt a bit uneasy, but comforted 
herself by the reflection, ‘‘Well, she’s only 
a substitute, anyway.” t 

Delsarte exercises followed. Clare stood 
like a soldier through the drills, but Della — 


was again inattentive, and had to be re- ~ 


proved more than once. Finally Miss | 
called her to the front of the room and max 
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Beier stand beside her through the remainder 
_of the exercises. 
“Oh, I just can’t bear her!” thought Della. 

_A big surprise awaited the children in the 
morning when Mr. Beadie, the principal, 
came in to speak to them. 

“T have something to tell you, boys and 
girls. You will all be sorry to learn that 
Miss Barker has resigned and is going 
South. You will miss her, but you will 
be glad to know that Miss Sill will remain 
with you. You have had her long enough 
as a substitute to know what a good teacher 
she is, and I am sure you will all of you give 
her your best loyalty.” 

_ It was all Della could do to keep from 
a gasp of dismay, and she felt the color 
burning hot in her cheeks. 

Miss Sill was speaking to them with a 
bright smile as soon as Mr. Beadie had left 
the room. 

“T know just how you children will miss 
Miss Barker; you love her, as you should, 
but I hope we shall be very happy together, 
too. I have known for several days that I 
was to have you right along, but I felt glad 
to become acquainted with you while you did 
not know it.” Just for an instant her eyes 
rested affectionately on Clare, then turned 
for a second to Della. Was there any spe- 
cial meaning in their glance? Della felt, 
uneasily, that there was. 

“But it was mean not to let us know 
sooner,’ she thought. “I’d have been so 
different if I'd known!’’ 

Miss Sill drew Clare aside for a moment, 
as school was dismissed. ‘‘I want to thank 
you, dear,’”’ she said, in a low tone, ‘‘for 
being such a little helper to me all the time 
when you thought I was only a substitute. 
That was a real test of you, little girl.”’— 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in the Advance. 


The Half-Mistake. 


“Oh, how nice it must be to own a car! 
To telephone to the garage every time you 
want to go anywhere!”’ sighed Winnie Grant. 
She was not at all given to sighing, as a 
general thing, but to-morrow was to be the 
day of the class picnic, and out of her four- 
teen classmates she was the only one who 
needs must take the homely trolley. 

“Every one going in an automobile?” 
asked mother, who was putting a new lace 
yoke into the lawn frock. 

“Yes, mother. Eight of them have cars— 
I mean, their fathers have—and they have 
invited the others.” 

_ Mother did not ask, ‘‘How comes it you 
had no invitation?” so Winnie volunteered: 
“Teta was going to invite me, when we 
saw Nettie Grey, who is still limping so badly 
from her sprained ankle. So she looked at 
me, and I naturally said, ‘Take her.’”’ 

_ “Yes, naturally,” agreed mother. ‘‘Never 
mind. A seat by an open window in a 
trolley car is not to be despised.” 

By this time Winnie had shaken herself 
back into her usual sensible, plucky little 
self. Just then the telephone rang. The 
message was a delightful one. Winnie 
pened round, her eyes sparkling, her hand 


acceptance. 
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~Miss Dering was the class 
teacher and very much beloved, and her 
uncle’s car was one of the handsomest in all 
the town. 

“She says they have just one place, and 
she was saving it for Nettie. But, since she 
is already invited, she hopes I will go. Isn’t 
it lovely! Id rather go with her than’’— 

The telephone rang again. Winnie an- 
swered it. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! Oh, that’s too bad! 
Yes, of course. Oh, I’m very sorry! But 
it’s only the getting there and getting back, 
isn’t it? The picnic will be as nice as ever, 
anyway. And a seat by the open window of 
a trolley car is not to be despised. What? 
Why, I can’t, dear. I’m going with Miss 
Dering. She just asked me. Good-by.” 

When Winnie turned from the telephone, 
she did not look at her mother. 

“One of the fathers has to take his car on 
a business trip, so she can’t take it to-mor- 
row.’’ Winnie’s voice had a queer little note 
i,it..i,“ Too: bade? 

She was silent for some time after that, 
going into little fits of abstraction. Her 
mother, being a wise mother, did not remark 
on the silence. Being a quick-witted mother, 
too, she guessed just what had happened. 
The car which had failed the picnickers was 
Leta’s! 

Teatime came, and still Winnie was quiet, 
and it was evident that to-morrow’s fun had 
lost its gilt edge. She had thanks, of course, 
but not her customary raptures, for the 
freshened-up frock with its new yoke. 

“Hadn’t you better study your Sunday- 
school lesson to-night?’’ her mother sug- 
gested, when the supper things had all been 
put away. ‘“‘You will be tired after the 
picnic to-morrow.” 

““T suppose I shall,’ agreed Winnie, and 
took down her books and maps and leaflets, 
rather listlessly. 

But after a time she sat up. She frowned 
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and put the leaflet down, and then went 
straight to the telephone. 

“Main 2366. Is Miss Dering there? O 
Miss Dering! Leta’s car has been taken out 
of the picnic running. Her father has to go 
away on business. So that puts Nettie out, 
you see. And you meant to take her, be- 
cause of her weak ankle, and the trolley steps 
are so high and awkward for her. Oh, it’ll 
be all right: Yes, it would have been lovely, 
and I’m sorry, too, but a seat by an open 
window in a trolley is not to be despised. 
Good-by.” 

Her radiance had quite returned, and she 
kissed her mother on her way back to her 
place and her Suriday-school lesson. 

It would be nice to relate that there was 
room for her and Nettie both, but there 
wasn’t! She had the seat by the open window 
in the trolley, and did not despise it. But— 
Miss Dering invited her to her own special 
party at lunch-time, and she did go back in 
the automobile, for a gentleman in the party, 
Miss Dering’s brother, insisted that he 
wanted the open window in the trolley! 

“But the best of all, mother, was what 
Miss Dering said to me,’ related a very 
happy Winnie, when the picnic was over. 
“She told me she could always count on me 
to do ‘the square thing’! And, oh, if you 
hadn’t suggested my Sunday-school lesson, 
I mightn’t have! What made you think of 
it, mother?” 

“T felt sure it would help you,’ was 
mother’s quiet answer.—Frances Harmer, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


Jimmie was going out with his mother 
one afternoon, and had been sent upstairs 
to get ready. After a considerable wait, the 
mother called up the stairs: ‘‘Hurry up, 
Jimmie! We're late now. Have you got 
your shoes on yet?”’ 


“Yes,” replied Jimmie, ‘all but one.” 
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The Harvest. 


Gather the tears of the women and plant them 
Deep in the breast of our nation, like seeds. 
Through the slow, growing days, tend them, and grant 
them 
Power of purpose and power of deeds. 


Gather the tears of their love and their pity; 
Plant for a harvest of courage, each one; 
Reap from the ranches, and reap from the city: 
“Here is my husband!” and “Here is my son!” 
—Ruth Wright Kauffman. 


The Meadville Social Service Institute. 


The Religious Education Institute held 
in the earlier part of the summer quarter of 
the Meadville Theological School has al- 
ready been reported by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance in the Christian Register. It re- 
mains to acquaint interested readers with the 
successful work of the later institute devoted 
to social reform and social service. 

Like many other programmes of college 
and institute summer work the schedule 
at Meadville was seriously interfered with 
by the exigencies of the war. A special 
feature was planned for this year, in which 
Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, associate medical 
director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, was announced, after full 
acceptance of the position, as the chief expert 
to lead the study of problems of insanity and 
nervous disease and of community needs and 
opportunities in mental hygiene. At the last 
moment Dr. Williams was obliged to disap- 
point Meadville by reason of an imperative 
summons from the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army to follow Dr. Pearce 
Bailey to Washington, D.C., for continuous 
service in relation to exemption matters con- 
nected with nervous instability and mental 
disorder, such as would unfit men for mili- 
tary service. As such a call was equivalent 
to a draft, the members of the institute 
cheerfully paid the sacrifice. The kind and 
prompt response to our emergency call made 
by Dr. McCready of Pittsburgh, who is con- 
nected with court clinics, and the education 
of the sub-normal, enabled us to make good 
Dr. Williams’s absence in respect to the rela- 
tion of mental defect and weakness to vice 
and crime, and to the relation of mental hy- 
giene to the care and training of children. 
Some other phases of the general study of the 
increasing problems of mental weakness and 
nervous instability had to be left to a future 
institute. The original plan included in this 
special work in mental hygiene its applica- 
tion to the life and work of the minister and 
the church activities, and this portion of the 
programme was finely carried out in all its 
details. Rev. Charles EK. Snyder gave two 
valuable and suggestive lectures in this 
course, one on Spiritualism and one on Chris- 
tian Science, in which the “New Thought” 
cults and special movements outside regular 
church channels, which have arisen to claim 
particular power in ministering to minds and 
bodies diseased and suffering, received due 
attention. His lectures were scientific in psy- 
chological basis, informed with personal and 
wide study of the social and personal prob- 
lems involved, and lightened by a truly 
broad and sympathetic approach to modern 
movements too often ignored or misunder- 
stood by the clergy of the regular churches. 
Prof. Spencer added to this part of the dis- 
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cussion of problems of mental hygiene some 
considerations of the “‘modern confessional’’ 


-and the relation of the minister to the ner- 


vously weak and disordered, with brief refer- 
ence to the attempt of certain churches to 
adopt mental healing as a part of their work 
and in an organized form. 

Mr. Forbes gave an exceptionally interest- 
ing and helpful treatment not only of the 
relation of the church activities to commu- 
nity welfare in matters of living conditions, 
recreation, and general social uplift, but also 
gave specific attention to the relation of the 
church to alcohol, showing by the exposition 
of valuable charts the scientific basis for the 
temperance movement. He gave one lecture 
on ‘‘The Duty of Moral Safeguarding of 
Mobilization Camps,’”’ which was most im- 
pressive and instructive; and another on the 
just and scientific settlement of problems of 
immigration in accordance with Dr. Gulick’s 
plan and with the large work of the “World 
Alliance for the Promotion of International 
Friendship,” in which the Unitarian denomi- 
nation shares with other religious bodies. 
“The Means and Methods of Organization 
of Social Forces in Rural Communities” 
formed the subject for discussion by Mr. 
Forbes and Dr. Southworth in closing this 
valuable course on the church as a socialized 
and socializing organization. 

Miss Hanson, secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburgh, gave a series of five or 
six lectures and conferences in the division 
of the institute set apart for the discussion of 
the problems of personal aid to the unfort- 
tunate. Hers were ‘‘case-study’’ treatments 
of the pressing duties which are always with 
us in the care of the poor and the weak. The 
students had in hand her careful transcript 
of actual persons and families now being 
helped by the Association she serves, and her 
large experience, deep and generous appre- 
ciation of the needs and feelings of those 
ministered to, and fine ability to teach, made 
this course of the greatest importance. In 
the same general connection the opening 
lecture of the institute, given by Prof. Adah 
Hopkins, director of the Department of 
Training for Social Service of the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 
was a call to use these most humane and 
wise methods developed by the applica- 
tion of social science to charity, in the war 
relief work which is now pressing upon us, 
The institute in many of its features dealt 
with this immediate need to keep standards 
of labor protection, of child care, of educa- 
tion, and of true philanthropy firm against 
any weakening or invasion in this time of 
stress. Along this line the lecture of Rev. 
Celia Parker Woolley, in regard to the 
Negro, especially as his condition is affected 
by the exodus to the North, was particularly 
timely. Many less formal discussions drew 
attention to the fact that we must make and 
keep the United States safe for all its citizens, 
in the best sense of the word “safe,” if we are 
to hope tq help make the world safe for 
democracy. 

Dr. Lynch, editor of Christian Work and 
director of the Church Peace Foundation, 
gave generous and highly useful aid to the 
institute. To him especially was committed 
the leadership of disctission of international 
questions, although Mr. Forbes gave helpful 
words as to the duty of preparing for peace 
in time of war. Dr. Lynch gave six lectures 
dealing with programmes of world organiza- 
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tion fora durable peace; achievements toward 
that end now submerged but not destroyed; 
the publications, books, and societies which 
are aiding in keeping interest alive and in- 
formation in circulation toward this end; and 
the things likely to be at hand to work with 
“The World after the War” to the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of peace on earth, good- 
will to men.’”’ What Dr. Lynch thought 
about the Meadville Institute may be found 
in a quotation from his editorial notes of the 
Christian Work of September 1. He wrote: 
“T have just had the pleasure of spending a 
week at the Institute of Social Reform and 
Social Service held under the auspices of the 
Meadville Theological School. The loca- 
tion is very beautiful, high upon a hill over- 
looking the city, and the school buildings sur- 
rounded by great spaces of sloping lawn on 
which grow many immortal elms. The ~ 
school met in a canvas pavilion morning and 
evening. ‘There were no afternoon sessions. 
The lecturers this year were Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, Miss 
Eleanor Hanson, and Prof. Adah Hopkins of 
Pittsburgh, Rev. William L. Sullivan, and 
myself. This school of social science had 
been preceded by a largely attended institute 
on religious education. It was a great delight 
to meet so eager a group ofstudents. Myown 
work consisted of a course dealing with the 
various plans that have been put forth for 
the better international organization of the 
world after this war. These groups at sum- 
mer schools anywhere are more responsive on 
the whole, more eager to learn, than the groups 
one meets during the regular sessions of our 
universities. They are made up of older and 
more thoughtful youth and are a selected 
class. The young men and women facing me 
at Meadville were settlement workers, school- 
teachers, pastors’ assistants, theological stu- 
dents, charity organization workers, and a 
good many young clergymen. ‘The evening 
sessions were thrown open to the public and 
then we had visitors from outside. I have 
not enjoyed anything more than this residence 
for a week with these earnest seekers after 
truth, all of whom were bent on turning truth 
into service. Not only was there the lect- 
ures, but many hours of quiet conversation 
with individuals over the problems that face 
them in their fields.” , 

Rey. William L. Sullivan came for a much- 
appreciated visit, especially to give the stu- 
dents of the School, the seniors about to grad- 
uate into their active vocational tasks, the 
benefit of his great experience, his deep seri- 
ousness and high wisdom. He gave four lect- 
ures on the special duties and opportunities 
of the minister’s life and work which were 
shared, by his kind permission, by all the in- 
‘stitute members and by a number of persons 
outside the School who could take advantage 
of the rare privilege. Mr. Sullivan also 
gave the closing public lecture of the insti- 
tute to an audience that overfilled the pavilion 
and found hearing-place just outside the tent 
on the lawn. His topic was “Educational | 
and Religious Factors in the Reconstruction 
of the World after the War.” His words 
were listened to with profound attention and 
found an echo in many earnest minds. P 

The attendance was not equal in numbers 
to that of last year, but for reasons that were 
clearly not those of lack of interest. Several 
who had planned to be at Meadville were 
called to special service at their own homes 
or at military camps by the war, and 
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were unfortunately kept away by illness and 
family demands. Those who did come were 
of the choice variety that earnest study of real 
problems, in the light of a great world crisis, | t 
could alone bring to this quiet place. Friends 
from Canada, from Toledo and other parts 
of the Middle West, from New England, and 
from the Central States, showed that interest 
in this summer school is widespread and prom- 
ises much for the School and for the com- 
munities from which the students come. 


Mrs. Loyson’s Military Hospital. 


During the vacation season there has been 
a comparative suspension of contributions 
toward the work of Mrs. Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson in her hospice in Paris for wounded 
and invalid soldiers. But there is no cessa- 
tion of her humanitarian activities, while the 
need for such service daily increases as the 
war, nearing its crisis, grows ever more furi- 
ous and desperate. The number of her pa- 
tients, bruised, battered, wrecked in the ter- 
rible conflict, now approaches a total of one 
thousand, and her only prayer is that she 
may be sustained with means and blessed 
with strength to continue her labors faith- 
fully to the end, which now appears to be 
dawning. Probably no more intelligent, dis- 
creet and self-sacrificing work for the soldiers 
engaged in this struggle has been done than 
that of Madame Loyson and her fellow- 
workers. Giving her own labors gratuitously, 
opening her own home to her poor and suffer- 
ing charges, devoting her own income to their 
relief and recovery, this consecrated woman 
has continued for four years past, with the 
kind help of interested American friends, her 
work of disinterested love and patriotic duty 
toward her adopted country. It should bea 
privilege as well as an obligation to sustain 
her with our gifts and encouragement to the 
end. The committee once more appeals to 
the readers of the Register and all friends of 
heroic France and Belgium to contribute sums 
large or small to the remittance which it 
desires to send Mrs. Loyson by October 1 
ensuing. ‘Their gifts may be sent to the treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. L. Wendte, 165 Hunnewell 
Avenue, Newton, Mass., and will be promptly 
acknowledged. Contributions received since 
the last report in the Christian Register have 
been:— 


Diva, Hunter, Brookline. isc 5. 6:<:0-0 »5.¢ o> i0ie sa;s\0.02 0/5 $3.00 
Milton — geet OY ser ttyse 3.00 
Anna L. Churchill...... 10.00 
AF meee titonal)’ a 25.00 
Caroline Shaw (additional)...............e000% 2.00 
Mary S. Upson (additional) .................+- 25.00 
en Nn PS CASIOIEION) «5: asaia eo niesd'sre ofa esd dieio sine ain, 2.00 
. $70.00 
DUELS CODOLUEG 6. ripisin'n <\n.gnieals sie ase ond breve 3,687.67 
$3,757.67 


Student Assistant Work. 


At the annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Association, held at the Hotel Went- 
worth last July, it was unanimously voted 
that this Association through its members and 
friends should maintain student assistants 
in the university cities of Berkeley, Cal., and 
Lincoln, Neb. Last year the Association 
maintained a student assistant at Berkeley 
and aided in doing so at Lincoln. The 
ca! is most urgent. ‘The assistance 
has been duly appreciated 
; have been so fine that the 
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If our young people are going to live up 
to all the calls that the world is sending to 
them, they must be helped. Here is a chance 

e de some really constructive work for 
ratte people. Furthermore, here is an 
opportunity for an Association composed 
mainly of New Englanders who meet each 
summer to extend their generosity to the far 
West and to see their kindness bearing much 
fruit all through the years to come. 

May I therefore ask you to give me space 
not only to state the need, but to 
make an appeal for $200 which must 
be forthcoming immediately? Already five 
hundred letters have been sent to members 
of the Association. I regret to say the re- 
sponse has been very slow; but I trust from 
now on I may hear from all loyal Unitarians 
interested in fortifying our ranks by claiming 
and holding the Unitarian young people of 
these Western universities. I will gladly 
acknowledge any money sent to me. 

Cary, B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass, 


inning the Mar in the Kitchen. 
Food Conservation. 


ELINORE MOREHOUSE HERRICK. 


Like other housekeepers all over the coun- 
try I am canning frantically. Everything 
our small garden produces over and above 
what is used daily I am preserving, canning, 
or drying. Already my closet shelves present 
an alluring array of fruits, jellies, string beans, 
dried corn, dried beans, tomatoes, Swiss 
chard, and jars of fruit juices to be converted 
into jelly as needed. I think women have 
awakened to the necessity of thus saving 
every ounce of food, but in their buying of 
meat I believe they could show more discre- 
tion. 

Ever since my butcher told me that he sold 
the chops from thirty lambs before he sold the 
remaining flesh of one animal I have refrained 
from buying any kind of chops. I no longer 
serve veal, because to obtain it the life of an 
immature animal is sacrificed, and just so 
many pounds of food lost to the community. 
I did not indulge in broilers this spring, for 
the same reason. Furthermore, before pur- 
chasing I put to myself the question, ‘‘Can 
that piece of meat be sent abroad?”’ I have 
thereby eliminated from the menu bacon, 
cured hams, corned beef, and smoked meats. 
I feel that we have no right to eat meat which 
can be transported to our soldiers and allies 
onthe otherside. A little meat we must have, 
but there are numerous attractive and whole- 
some dishes which can be substituted for 
the family roast. 

Hastincs-on-Hupson, N.Y. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, September 16, there will 
be morning service at 10.30 o’clock. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown will preach. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday morning, September 16, is 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 


A service in commemoration of Martin 
Iuther will be held in Manchester-by-the- 
Sea at the First Unitarian Church on Sunday 
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morning, September 16. Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins of First Parish, Weston, will preach. All 
are welcome. 


Sunday morning, September 16, Rev. 
Harvey Dee Brown will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Rev. Henry G. Ives is now Private 2075595 
of the Second Reinforcement Company 
R.H.C. (part of the Black Watch of the 
Imperial Forces) and will be very glad to 
hear from his friends whenever they want to 
write him. 


The following members of the graduating 
class of the Meadville Theological School who 
completed the course in that institution 
Sept. 1, 1917, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the Middle States and Can- 
ada are hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches: L[udwell Howard Denny, 
Nelson J. Springer, Cloyd Hampton Valen- 
tine, Arthur Thomas Brown, Vincent Brown 
Silliman, Roy Brown Wintersteen, and 
Clara Cook Helvie. Certificates granted 
Sept. 3, 1917. Leon A. Harvey, Walter R. 
Hunt, Committee. 


The Meadville Theological School will hold 
its seventy-third anniversary exercises, Sep- 
tember 19 and 20. On Wednesday the 
anniversary sermon will be given in the 
School chapel at 8 p.m., by Rev. Frank Scott 
Corey Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind. On 
Thursday the seventy-third commencement 
will be held in the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church at 10 A.M., with address by 
Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., Berkeley, 
Cal., president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. On ‘Thursday 
afternoon at 3.30 the ordination of four 
seniors, Arthur Thomas Brown, Ludwell 
Howard Denny, Nelson Junius Springer, 
and Cloyd Hampton Valentine will take 
place in the School chapel. 


Churches. 


Bosron, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. 
William W. Locke: The song service with 
story hour and pictures is held at 2.30 Sun- 
day afternoons, and the church service at 
three o’clock. The programme for Septem- 
ber is as follows: September 16, pictures— 
Boston Schools; sermon, ‘The Start in 
Life.’ September 23, pictures—Other 
Worlds than Ours; sermon, ‘“‘ Message from 
the Stars.” September 30, pictures—Our 
Land at Peace; sermon, ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


Dzs Mores, [A.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Curtis Williford Reese: The church re- 
sumed services September 2. On the second 
Sunday the pastor spoke on “‘ The Duty of the 
Church in War-time.’”’ The cantonment for 
the 13th district is at Camp Dodge, near Des 
Moines. Mr. Reese has written to all the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in the 
five States that form this district asking for 
lists of the young men from these churches 
who will be at Camp Dodge. The Des 
Moines church plans to be of service not only 
to these Unitarian and Universalist boys, but 
to others as well. Beginning on the after- 
noon of September 16, special services will be 
held in the church, to which the soldiers at 
the camp will be invited. The topic for dis- 
cussion on the afternoon of the 16th is ‘‘The 
Unitarian View of Man’s Nature.” 
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Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: This 
church is open for worship every Sunday 
throughout the year. In the summer, how- 
ever, only the morning service is held. The 
Sunday-school is closed for three months, 
the club work of the parish shuts down in the 
spring, and there are no vespers in the sum- 
mer. The minister has occupied his own 
pulpit during July and August with the ex- 
ception of two Sundays. On July 29 Rev. 
Harold Greene Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., who spends his summers at Little 
Compton, was the preacher; and on August 
26 Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Both friends of the minister preached 
the word with power to appreciative congre- 
gations. Mr. Jones conducted the service on 
each Sunday. On the declaration of war by 
our nation the Newport churches were at 
once confronted by social, moral, and spirit- 
ual problems of the first magnitude. The 
social service committee of our church did its 
best to meet the needs of the hundreds of 
Naval Reservists, at first largely made up of 
college boys from all over the land. All 
the churches here met the situation splendidly. 
All summer Newport has been a great military 
camp. At the Naval Training Station are 
over seven thousand men,—at times there 
have been over twenty-five hundred Naval 
Reserves quartered here,—and the Coast 
Artillery to the number of seven or eight 
thousand mobilized at Fort Adams before 
sailing for France. ‘This means that all the 
Newport clergy have been called upon for 
extra services of all kinds. On August 5 Mr. 
Jones addressed the Naval Reserves at the 
evening service in the Y.M.C.A. Tent, and 
on August 26 Mr. Boynton spoke to the 
Reservists in the Y.M.C.A. Hut. During 
Mr. Jones’s vacation, which he has volunta- 
rily cut to three Sundays instead of the four 
due him, as he did last year, the following 
well-known clergymen will supply his pulpit: 
September 23, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
LL.D.; September 30, Rev. Ralph Everett 
Conner of Gardner, Mass.; October 7, Rev. 
George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., D.D., of 
New Brighton, N.Y. At a recent meeting 
the board of trustees voted to equip the 
church throughout with electric lights (at 
present only the chancel and choir gallery are 
lighted by electricity) and to make a number 
of repairs to the church edifice. The experi- 
ment will be tried this fall of having the Sun- 
day-school march into church for the opening 
service of worship. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: The church and Sunday- 
school reopen September 16. The following 
sentences are from Mr. Day’s letter to his 
congregation: “In making this announce- 
ment I wish to call attention to the circum- 
stances requiring special effort the coming 
year. Under the critical conditions of the 
present time every one’s personal co-opera- 
tion is indispensable. ‘The strain of the great 
war is upon us. Our young men are defend- 
ing our cause, and men and women are giving 
service in every direction. ‘The business of 
a church is to give to all such effort the 
spiritual backing which is its chief force. 
To keep the church strong and durable 
through times that try men’s souls, we can- 
not be content with holding the same course 
as usual. I ask every one to become per- 
sonally responsible as follows: 1. Make at- 
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tendance the loyalty of each Sunday. A full. 


congregation does more than anything else 
to incline others to join us. 2. Give me the 
name and address of any one who might find 
a church home with us, on whom I may call. 
3. Bring some one yourself. We must put 
aside hesitancy and reserve, which are likely 
to convey a wrong impression. 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Unity, Dr. 
George R. Dodson: The new church is ready 


and the congregation and the Sunday-school | 


will meet in it for the first time on Sunday, 
September 16. The Women’s Alliance will 
meet Friday, September 21. For many years 
the church family has been doing work under 
great disadvantages and has lived in the hope 
of having sometime a new home better suited 
to the needs. These visions have at last been 
realized, and the church will be dedicated on 
October 7. Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will preach 
the sermon. The following themes will be 


treated by the minister at the Sunday morn-. 


ing services September-December. Some of 
them have been chosen because many churches 
will this autumn be celebrating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. One reason for a re-examination—at 
once critical and sympathetic—of the vener- 
able doctrines of Catholic and Protestant 
Christianity is that wholesale acceptance is 
impossible and wholesale rejection is irra- 
tional. The old doctrines were vital in so far 
as they were true. To help disclose this 
truth and to restate it in modern form is the 
object of these discourses. September: ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Ideal of a Liberal Church’’; ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Idealism’’; ‘‘The element of truth in the 
poet Keats’s description of the world as the 
vale of soul-making, of Kant’s view that it is 
the training-ground of the spirit, of Lessing’s 
idea of the divine education of the human 
race.’’ October: Dedication of the new church; 
“Original Christianity’’; ‘‘The Catholic 
Church’; “The Lutheran Reformation.’’ 
November: .‘‘ The Review of the Religious and 
Christian Problem in the Light of Science’’; 
“New Conceptions of Religion’’; ‘‘ The Idea 
of God’’; “Man’s Place in Nature.’”’ De- 
cember: ‘The Bible”; ‘‘The Relation of 
Christianity to the Other Great Religions of 
the World’’; “Solutions of the Problem of 
Evil and Suffering’; Christmas sermon; 
“New Views of Human Experience.” 


Personal. 


Prof. F. G. Peabody, chairman of the 
General Committee of the Unitarian Pension 
Funds, who is to preach the last two Sundays 
of October in Chicago, has consented to visit 
two or three of the leading Western churches 
on this trip to meet the men of the churches 
at lunch and to speak briefly to them of what 
the General Committee hopes to do for the 
Relief and Pension Funds. 


Acknowledgments. 
MeEmMorRIAL TABLET FOR THE MONTREAL 
CHURCH. 

Amount previously acknowledged... 2... $576.50 
Sept e: pena eee ren jisane ane 

ie riestly, Northumberlan I. 
be Mrs. G - Richardson, 1 Lowell boom 
William Su Ryeol outh tga Ue 10.00 
=e Wm. Dey. Fie pe Mattapoisett 3.00 
tParish,Medford ......., < 
F. L. Hosmer, Berke Ca ee ae 
UxbridgeAlttamces, «1. 10.00 
Mrs. Phebe N. itacecn, Melrose . . 2.00 
5. Maxwell Woodhull, Washington, D.C. 5.00 
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Miss Ellen Woodhull, Washington, D.C. 5.00 
First Congregational Parish in Milton . 10.00 
6. William L. Sullivan, Mt. Gretna, Pa. . . 5.00 
George Kent, New Orleans. . .... 5.00 
Miss Esther Stone, Providence, R.I. 5.00 
Anne L. Locke, Westwood ...... 2.00 
7. Rev. P.R. Frothingham, Marion 5.00 
Harriet L. Crosby, Methuen 1.00 
8. ieee Kaeecen ie Society, Chelms- 
PO a ee 1.00 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio = 25.00 
R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 2.00 
Miss C.M. Walker, Boston shoe 5.00 
First Unitarian Society of Chicopee ; 5.00 
Mrs. Edwin H. Banister, Northampton . 2.00 
Total“; 7 Pee eevee $710.50 
Returned to Springfield Third Congre- 
gational Society, on account of 
G5) er er eee ye 25.00 
Balanceon hand. ......5. $685.50 


One hundred dollars more have been col- 
lected but not received, so we still need three 
hundred dollars. 

CHARLES E. War, Chairman, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The General Conference. 


General Conference Transportation 
Arrangements. 


The special train will consist of a bag- 
gage-car, parlor-cars, and two dining-cars. 
It will leave Boston, Mass., North Station, 
via B. & M. R.R., at 9 AM., September 25, 
for Montreal. Stops will be made at Lowell, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, White River 
Junction, and Montpelier Junction.. Due in 
Montreal at 7 P.M. 

Meals in the dining-cars will be served 
at $1 each. It is essential that all of the 
passengers on the special train have their 
evening meal before reaching Montreal, on 
account of the short time between the 
arrival of the train and the opening of the 
Conference. 

A representative of the Windsor Hotel 
will board the special train at White River 
Junction (1.20 P.M.) and will assign the 
rooms in the Windsor Hotel as per reserva- 
tions already made. This in order that 
there may be no delay to delegates in going 
direct to their rooms on arrival at the Wind- 
sor Hotel. 

A representative of the Canadian Transfer 
Company will board the special train at 
Montpelier Junction (about 2.45 P.m.) and 
will arrange for the transfer of baggage 
from Bonaventure Station, Montreal, direct 
to the rooms in the Windsor Hotel; charge, 
25 cents per trunk and 15 cents per dress- 
suit case or hand-grip. 

The Canadian customs officer will board 
the special train at St. Albans, Vt., and 
will examine all hand baggage on the train. 
Baggage that is checked through to Mon- 
treal may be examined either on the train 
or on arrival in Montreal. It is recom- 
mended that the examination be made on 
the train in order that there may be no 
delay to the delivery of baggage at the 
Windsor Hotel. 

A Canadian immigration officer will board 
the special train at St. Albans and will 
make the necessary examination en route 
between St. Albans and Montreal. Pas- 
sengers should request this official to furnish 
them with cards covering their a into. 
Canada, and these cards should be retained _ 
as a medium of identification when 
ing from Canada to the ane en 
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A representative of the Canadian Transfer 


- Company will canvass the train to ascertain 


those who desire to be transferred- by ’bus 
from Bonaventure Station to the Windsor 
Hotel. The charge for this transfer is 25 
cents per person, and transfer tickets may 
be obtained from this representative. 

The Unitatian church, at the corner of 

Sherbrooke West and Simpson Streets, is 
about ten minutes’ walk from the Windsor 
Hotel. The route is via Peel Street from 
the Windsor Hotel to Sherbrooke Street, 
thence a short distance west on Sherbrooke 
Street. The uniformed attendant at the 
Windsor Hotel will direct passengers upon 
inquiry. 
- Mr. W. R. Eastman, General Agent, 
Rooms 707-709 Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass., will accompany the special train 
from Boston to Montreal; he will be present 
at the Windsor Hotel during the Conference 
and will accompany the party to the Sague- 
nay and return to Boston. Any transpor- 
tation arrangements referred’ to him will 
receive careful attention. 

Validation of tickets—All tickets must 
be validated by being stamped by an author- 
ized ticket agent of the Grand Trunk System 


- in Montreal before they will be accepted 


for return passage. This validation should 
be accomplished on the date the passengers 
desire to begin their return journey. Au- 
thorized agents are located at the ticket 
office in the Windsor Hotel, in the Grand 
Trunk city ticket office at 122 St. James 
Street, and in the ticket office at Bonaven- 
ture Station. The railway representative 
accompanying the special train from Boston 
to Montreal will canvass the train and make 
return arrangements for those who have 
not already done so. 

Those who have baggage to take with 
them on the Saguenay trip may arrange 
with the baggage porter at the Windsor 
Hotel to check and transfer the same from 
the Windsor Hotel to the steamship wharf; 
charge, 35 cents per trunk and 20 cents 
per grip or hand-bag. 

A representative of the Canada Steamship 
Lines will be on the steamer returning from 
Quebec to Montreal, and baggage may be 
checked direct from the steamer to return 
destinations. The customs officers will be 
on duty at Bonaventure Station and also 
on the train leaving Montreal 8.45 a.m., 
October 2, to examine this baggage. It is 
recommended that the examination of bag- 
gage be made at Bonaventure Station before 
leaving on the above-named train. Transfer 
charge from wharf to Bonaventure Station 
25 cents per trunk and 15 cents per grip. 

Hand baggage will be examined by the 
United States customs officers on the trains 
en route from Montreal. 

*Buses will meet the steamer on its ar- 


- rival in Montreal from the Saguenay and 


will transfer passengers from the wharf to 
Bonaventure Station; charge, 25 cents per 
person 


i sleeping-cars will leave Bonaventure 


‘Station, Montreal, at 9 p.m., September 28, 
for Boston. 


Baggage of the delegates who do not take 
the Saguenay trip but return direct from 
Conference may be transferred from 
Windsor Hotel to Bonaventure Station 
on application to the baggage porter at 

Windsor Hotel; charge, 35 cents per 
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trunk and 20 cents per grip. Customs 
examination of this baggage should be made 
at Bonaventure Station. 

Passengers returning from Montreal on 
the 8.45 a.m. train, October 2, may get 
breakfast on the steamer, at the restaurant 
in Bonaventure Station, or on the dining- 
car attached to this train. This dining-car 
will be run through from Montreal to Bos- 
ton, serving meals en route, service a la carte. 

The United States immigration officer will 
accompany the train from Montreal across 


SF nc ey 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
of the Church of the Messiah, New’ York City, says of 
EMMA DUNN 
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“OLD LADY 31” 


“A play that everyone should see. As pure as a mountain 


brook, as wholesome as a spring shower, as fragrant as the 


” 


rose 
Now playing at the 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE 


DEAF 


Hear perfectly at Theatre, Church, or in general Conversa- 
tion. By using 


THE LITTLE GEM EAR PHONE 
Highest award at Panama Pacific Exposition, rors 
F. H. THOMAS CO. 


' 689-91 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Call or Phone 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
COOLIDGE POINT, MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in abe form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY; — 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the border. Citizens of the United States 
are not subject to the $8 head tax. In 
order to save time and avoid any possible 
complications, it is recommended that docu- 


MONTREAL 


During your coming visit to the Convention stop at the 
WILHELMINA, 
242 Mountain St. 


Phone up 5346. Right in the heart of things. 
blocks away from the Church of the Messiah. 


UNITARIAN SPECIAL TRAIN 


BOSTON TO MONTREAL 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1917 


The railway tickets to Montreal and return, the 
Pullman tickets to Montreal, and the steamer tickets 
to Quebec and the Saguenay are now ready. In order 
that sufficient space may be procured and held, it is 
essential that tickets be purchased as soon as possible. 
Please send applications to 


W. R. EASTMAN, General Agent, 
Central Vermont-Grand Trunk Railways, 
Rooms 707-709 Old South Bldg., 294 Washington St., 
Phone, Main 1023. Boston, Mass. 


Just two 


SEE QUEBEC AND THE 
WONDERFUL SAGUENAY! 


At the close of the Unitarian Conference 
MONTREAL, SEPTEMBER 25-28, 1917 


Special Cruise for Unitarians on the Steamer 
Saguenay, ‘‘The Queen of the C.S. L. Fleet.’’ 


SEE QUAINT OLD QUEBEC 
(Cradle of New France) 


SEE THE MIRACULOUS SHRINE OF 
ST. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 
SEE THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SAGUENAY RIVER CANYON 


SEE THE STUPENDOUS CAPES, 
ETERNITY and TRINITY 


SEE MURRAY BAY with its duplication of the 
West Coast of Scotland Scenery 


SEE MONTMORENCY FALLS, 
higher than Niagara 


The Unitarian Cruise to the Lower St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay leaves Montreal, Friday evening, September 
28, returning Tuesday morning, October 2. 


Special inclusive rate: — Transportation, stateroom 
berth, and meals on steamer to the Saguenay and 
return, $20.00. To Quebec and return, $8.00. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY ! 


JOSEPH M. SHEA, General Agent, 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
206 Old South Building, Boston. 
Phone, Fort Hill 3448. 


RITZ CARLTON 


FIORE 


MONTREAL 


CANADA’S FINEST HOTEL 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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ments certifying to their United States 
citizenship be obtained and carried by the 


passengers. 
CHARLES E. WARE, 


Chairman Transportation Committee. 
Boston, Mass, 


Supplementary Itinerary. 


At the close of the Montreal meeting, an 
opportunity is afforded to make a side trip to 
the Saguenay River and the historic old city 
of Quebec, at an expense very much lower 
than ordinarily applies for a trip of this kind. 

The Canada Steamship Lines Limited have 
arranged to assign their beautiful steamer 
Saguenay for a special cruise to the lower St. 
Lawrence region, the Saguenay River, and 
Quebec, to accommodate the Unitarian 
party. 

The itinerary is as follows:— 

Friday, September 28. Leave Montreal 
7.15 P.M. S.S. Saguenay, all outside state- 
rooms. Several parlor rooms are available 
for those desiring these more luxuriou$ ac- 


commodations. Evening sail down the ma- 
jestic St. Lawrence. 
Saturday, September 29. The steamer 


reaches Quebec 7 A.m. Continuing down the 
north shore of the river, past the island of 
Orleans, the steamer calls at St. Irene and 
Murray Bay. At this point is located the 
summer home of Ex-President Taft. A stop 
‘of an hour will be made (1.30 to 2.30 P.M.) to 
enable the party to visit this ‘Newport of 
Canada,” see the beautiful Manoir Richelieu 
hotel and enjoy the views at this resort, the 
scenery of which is said to resemble the west 
coast of Scotland. ‘Tadousac is reached at 
7 PM., and from this point the steamer 
ascends the Saguenay, coming to anchor at 
Ha Ha Bay for the night. 

Sunday, September 30. ‘The return trip 
down the Saguenay is made by daylight, to 
give all an opportunity of viewing the 
matchless scenery of this wonderful river. 
Leaving Ha Ha Bay at 9 A.M., a panorama 
of wild primitive grandeur gradually unfolds 
itself, until the climax is reached at Capes 
Eternity and Trinity, rising eighteen hun- 
dred feet in height. From the Capes to 
Tadousac, the scenery is of the grandest 
possible description. Arrive at ‘Tadousac 
about 1 p.m., and an hour’s stop will be made 
to enable the party to see the first church 
erected in Canada, the Government Salmon 
Hatchery, and the quaint little French 
village nestled at the confluence of the 
Saguenay and St. Lawrence Rivers. The 
afternoon sail is made leisurely up the St. 
Lawrence, reaching Quebec in the early 
morning. Breakfast may be obtained on 
steamer, $1. 

Monday, October 1. In Quebec, the 
“cradle of new France’’ and the oldest city 
in Northern America. The steamer will 
lay over at Quebec during the day while the 
party is sightseeing. The programme for 
the day is as follows:— 

Leave steamer wharf at 8 A.m., in special 
electric cars for Ste. Anne depot. At this 
point special electric train will be taken for 

' the trip to the shrine of Ste, Anne de Beaupré 
(forty-five minutes’ ride). Upon arrival at 
Ste. Anne, visit under escort the beautiful 
Basilica, viewing the pyramid of crutches, 
the Miraculous Shrine, with its relic; the 
Scala Santa (a reproduction ofthe stairs 
Christ ascended before Pilate); the original 
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little chapel of Ste. Anne; the Cyclorama of 
the Crucifixion, a world’s masterpiece, by 
Paul Phillipotaux. 

Leave Ste. Anne de Beaupré at 10.30 A.M. 
in the special electric train, viewing en route 
the Falls of Montmorency, which rival in 
height those of Niagara, and arrive at Quebec 
at II.1I5 A.M. Special sightseeing trolley- 
cars with a guide on each car will be in 
readiness to take the party for a compre- 
hensive trip around Quebec, viewing the 
Citadel and Garrison; the Plains of Abra- 
ham, where Wolfe and Montcalm fought 
their memorable battle; the Anglican Ca- 
thedral; the Basilica of Quebec; Laval 
University; the Parliament Buildings; the 
Governor-General’s headquarters, the nu- 
merous churches and buildings of historical 


Business Notices. 


The MacDuffie School of Springfield, Mass., is now 
one of the oldest schools for girls, having been established 
in 1890. But it is keenly alive to the present call for 
women practically equipped and equipped at short notice 
for the emergencies which accompany war. The School 
offers this year special courses in European current events, 
in the French language and literature, and in domestic 
science. 


The Berkeley Preparatory School opens its eleventh 
year this fall, with a corps of able and experienced in- 
structors. Special preparation is offered for any college 
or university in the country; and the school is on the 
approved list of the New England College Entrance Cer- 
tificate Board. 

The excellent record made by graduates of the school in 
their college course attests the superior and thorough 
training afforded them in their preparatory studies. 
Small classes, individual instruction, and efficiency in 
results constitute inestimable advantages for the earnest 
and ambitious student. 

Henry Hopkinson, Principal. 


Be The Man You 
Hoped to Be 


Your executive ability will get you where you want 
to be when you are equipped to be there. Forget 
your boyhood dreams of magic carpets and seven 
league boots and show your perseverance in pursuit 
of your high ideals by acquiring a thorough train- 
ing in the principles of business at 


THE COLLEGE OF 


Business Administration 
of Boston University 


There you will find trustworthy leadership to give 
you complete confidence in yourself. 


It’s a worth while investment to prepare for the 
foundations of your future success. There are both 
day and evening sessions, 


Call, Write, or Telephone (Back Bay 8810) 
Everett W. Lord, Dean, 525 Boylston St., Room R 


This advertisement was written by a Stadent—Miss Pauline F. Smith 


SCHOOL BAGS . 
$1.00 TO $7.00 


TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 


CUMMINGS’ TRUNK FACTORY, 653-659 ATLANTIC AVE. 


Hotel Directory, 


TEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 

Ho aa $2; with’ bath, $2.50 and up, Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 

ealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 

Roonaan cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


$75; soe Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


POSITION WANTED as working housekeeper by widow 
with daughter, nine years old. Prefers either with two men 
or man with child. References exchanged. Address Z., 
care Christian Register. : 


LATIN TEACHER. 


. Position at Camp Hill, Alabama, for competent teacher 
of High School grade, who would like to spend a winter 
South. Small salary and board. Address Lyman Ward, 
Smith’s Basin, N.Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for autumn guests. Modern house, 
pleasantly situated on state road, }4 mile from station. 
Fine scenery, first-class table. Rates, $11-$16. 
ARTHUR H. FURBER, North Conway, N.H. 


GIFTS FOR SOLDIER BOYS 
MILITARY NECESSITIES © 


STATIONER 


— ALSO — 


Summer Sale of Note-Paper, Pads, Exercise-Books for School 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from g to 7. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
ro) peeves Services will be resumed Sunday, Sep- 
tember 16. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open daily, ro to 4. 
Entrance at 874 Beacon Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at seg 
First and Second Churches unite at King’s Chapel for 
the summer. Dr. Howard N. Brown will preach. Open 
daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- ~ 
chester. Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School, will preach. Morning service at rz. 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Dr. Crothers and Prof. W. H. 
Alexander of the University of Alberta, Canada, will J 
of the relations of the United States and Canada, the 
hundred years of peace. 


and Peterboro S . Rihbany, 
minister. Services will be resumed on Sunday, Septemas 


a 


to Jersey Street. 


by the minister. Subject, “The Voice Ac 
the Storm ™ All seats os be and a cordial intone: 
extended to all. Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich t) car 


tis 
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interest, and the Old French lower town, re- 
turning to the Chateau Frontenac at 1 P.M., 
where luncheon may be obtained. Service 
a la carte. 


In the afternoon, the programme is ‘‘Go as 
you please.’”’ Automobiles and carriages are 
available at the Chateau for a more intimate 
inspection of the numerous points of in- 
{ terest, and personally conducted parties will 
be arranged upon request. A descriptive 
guide of Quebec will be furnished upon ap- 
plication. 

Party is scheduled to leave Quebec at 6 p.m. 
on the steamer Saguenay. Evening dinner 
on board. Arrive at Montreal. Tuesday 
morning at 6.30, in ample time to make con- 
nections with day trains for New England 
points, New York, and the West. 

Expense. ‘The price of the special steamer 
Saguenay trip as outlined is $20. This in- 
cludes transportation Montreal to the Sague- 
nay and return; berth in outside room for the 
round trip; all meals em route Saturday, 
September 29, and Sunday, September 30, 
and evening dinner leaving Quebec, Monday, 
October 1. 

Meals. The extra meals not included in 
rates are evening dinner on steamer leaving 
Montreal, September 28, $1.25; breakfast on 
steamer, arriving Quebec Monday, October 
1, $1; luncheon at Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bee, @ Ja carte; breakfast on steamer arriving 
Montreal, ,Tuesday, October 2, $1. 

Staterooms. One full berth to each pas- 
senger in outside stateroom is provided on 
the special rate ticket. Exclusive occupancy, 
double bed, $10 extra. Parlor rooms with 
double bed and bath, $15 extra. 

Sightseeing Trip at Quebec. Special tickets 
including transfer at Quebec, side trip to Ste. 
Anne, admission t&@ Cyclorama, and sight- 
seeing trolley trip around Quebec may be ob- 
tained en route on steamer. 

Baggage. While most of the party will 
doubtless take hand baggage and suit cases 
on steamer, arrangements will be made for 
those taking steamer trunks to check same 
at steamer wharf, Montreal, through to their 
destination. United States customs officers 
will be on duty at Bonaventure Station to ex- 
amine trunks prior to departure of trains. 
Hand baggage to be left on steamer during lay- 
over at Quebec should be securely locked and 
placed in baggage-room on steamer, under 
claim check, or may be left in stateroom at 
owner’s risk, Trunks ‘may be locked and 
left in staterooms. Special baggage tags will 
p be provided for each piece of baggage on 
steamer. 

Apparel. It is suggested that those in- 
tending to make the Saguenay trip take warm 
wraps, as, while the days are warm, the nights 
are likely to be cool. 

Personally Conducted. ‘The trip, Montreal 
to the Saguenay, Quebec, and return, will be 
under the direction of Mr. J. M. Shea, Gen- 
eral Agent Canada S.S. Line, 206 Old South 
Building, Boston, and Mr. W. R. Eastman, 
General Agent C. V. & G. T. Railways, 707 
Old South Building, Boston, to whom in- 
-quiries should be addressed regarding any 
_ additional information desired. 

Bookings should be made at the earliest 
possible moment. ‘Those who have not al- 
é done so should send remittance to 
and meee will be mailed to them at 
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List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the Meeting of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
“Churches to be held at Montreal, 
Canada, Sept. 25-28, 1917. 


CANADA. 


EpMonton—William Hardy Alexander, Marion Welling- 
ton Alexander. 

Montreat—Church of the Messiah: Rev. F. R. Griffin, 
Mr. J. W. Loud, Miss A. Costigan. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orieans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. George 
Kent, Mrs. George Kent, Mrs. S. M. Otis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BERNARDSTON—Congregational Unitarian Society: Rev. 
M. B. Barnard, Mrs. Charles S. Barber, Mrs. Charles Hills. 
Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mr. Percy A. Atherton. 
nch Place Church: Rev. C. R. Eliot, Mrs. 
Mary M. Eliot, Miss Katherine R. coat 
First Parish in Dorchester: Mrs. Bertha W. Silsbee, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Miss Jennie B. Moseley. 
Channing Church, Dorchester: Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, Mrs. Samuel 'C. Beane. 
Church of the Unity, Dorchester: Dr. G. W. Cutter, 
Mrs. Louisa Bowker, Miss Alice R. Haywood. 
King’s Chapel: Rev. Howard N. Brown, Mrs. 
Howard N. Brown, Mrs. Sydney B. Snow. 
First Parish, Brookline: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Mrs. 
Abbot Peterson, Mrs. George F. Arnold. 
Fitcnpurc—First Parish: Rev. Howard A. Pease, Mr. 
Charles E. Ware, Mrs. Charles E. Ware. 
GarpNER—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Ralph E. Con- 
ner, Mrs. Blanche P. Conner, Mr. Marcus N. Wright. 
Hupparpston—First Congregational Society: Mrs. Lucy 
M. Lovell, Miss Katherine A. Wheeler. 
Lowrtt—Rev. A. R. Hussey, Mrs. N. R. Jefferson, Miss 
Meta Jefferson. 
Martzoro—Second Parish: Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
Mr. Stillman R. Stevens, Mrs. Stillman R. Stevens. 
Newton—Channing Religious Society: Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Mrs. Harry Lutz, Miss Jessie M. Fisher. 
SALEM—First Congregational Society: Rev. Edward D. 
Johnson, Mrs. E. V. Emilio, Miss Eliza Curstin. 
Second Chore in Salem: Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Evans, Miss Laura E. Foye. 
Serincrietp—Church of the Unity: Mrs. Frank E. 
Tuttle, Mrs. William B. Walker, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord. 
Ware—First Unitarian Church: Mr. John F. Robinson, 
Mrs. John F. Robinson. 


MICHIGAN. 
Derroit—First Congregationai Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, Mrs. A.O. Boynton, Mrs. George 


S. Hosmer. 
NEBRASKA, 
Lrycorn—All Souls Church: Rev. A. L. Weatherley. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Laconta—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Otto E. Duerr, 
Mrs, Otto E. Duerr, Miss Alice M. Busiel. 
MANCHESTER—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Edmund 
B. Gearhart, Miss Lucy Hope, Miss Florence Hyde. 
Witron—Liberal Christian Church: Mr. George G. 
Blanchard, Mrs. George G, Blanchard. 


NEW JERSEY. 
TrENTON—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Edmund H. 
Reeman, Mr. Clarence E. Sprague. 


NEW YORK. 
New York Ciry—Church of the Messiah: Rev. John 
aig Holmes, Mr. J. H. Ambrose, Mr. Charles G. Gil- 
ert. 
All Souls Church: Mr. George R. Bishop, Mrs. 
George R. Bisa. 
PouGHKEEPsIE— Unitarian Church: Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Mr. W. B, Price, Rev. Mr. Woude. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
MeEapvittE—Independent Congregational Church: Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Hon. E. W. McArthur, Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist. Alternates: Dr. F. C. Southworth, Prof. R. J. 


Hutcheon. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE—First Congregational Society: Rev. A. M. 
Lord, Mrs. A. M. Lord. 


rd. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cuariteston—Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Miss Emily J. 
Yates, Miss Annie L. Browne. 


VERMONT. 
BRATTLEBORO—Rev. E. D. Y. Osgood, Mr. Charles H. 
Pratt, Mrs. James M. Adams. 


WISCONSIN. 
MitwaukeE—Rev. W. F. Greenman, Horace A. J 
Uphsny Mrs. Horace A, J. Upham. Alternates: Mrs. 
bert Cunningham, Mrs. W. F. Greenman, 


SOCIETIES 

AmerIcAN UNITARIAN AssociaATION—Dr. Samuel L. 
Eliot; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mr. Henry M. Wiiliams. 

ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL CuRIS- 
TIAN WoMEN—Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. Mary B, Davis, 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. ‘ 

Care Cop ConrerEeNce—Rev. G. S. Kukhi, Helen 
Louise Day, Mrs. H. B. Belcher. 

ogg gi aad ConFERENCE—Mrs. J. T. Rorer, 


Miss A. S. 
TUCKERMAN oot—Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mrs. 
H. 


Cen T. Guild, “is Lucia Clapp Noyes. 
TuckermMan ScHooL Association—Mrs. Emily 
Cooke, Miss Marguerite_Emilio, Miss Martha F. Bitace, 
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Marriages, 


At Ocean Point, Me., Sept. 6, ror7, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Warren Tyler Bartlett and Elida Richmond 
Thompson, both of North Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE M. RAYMOND. 


In the passing of Charlotte Marshall Raymond of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., the Unitarian household of faith has lost a 
devoted and useful member. Beyond eighty years of age 
at the time of her death, still heart and mind and soul were 
keenly alive to all that is best, not only in the traditions 
of the liberal faith, but also its present activities and its 
unfathomed promise. In these days of over-emphasis 
upon democracy it may be well to call to mind the fine 
word that has come to us from the Greeks, “aristos,’’ 
meaning “the best.” For the uninspired demos will never 
rise from the gutter and its mire except it be led higher by 
the aristos. Aristocracy is not the antithesis but the com- 
plement of democracy. Such an aristocrat of the spirit 
was Mrs. Raymond. She worked for the best in social 
service many years before that phrase had common cur- 
rency; and she never surrendered her right to independent 
initiative in human helpfulness. She believed also in 
the “form of sound words”; they were to her the “coins 
of thought,” and as such to be neither counterfeited nor 
debased. It was, for instance, an unpleasant experience 
for one in her presence carelessly to speak of anything as 
“quite unique.” And she was, perhaps best of all, an 
aristocrat of righteousness. With something of the pre- 
cision of the mathematician, she knew no degrees between 
right and wrong; motives and acts were either one or the 
other. To the right she gave her fullest allegiance; from 
what she considered wrong she turned uncompromisingly. 
She was of the sort and temper that has given glory and 
stability to our Unitarian name and purposes; she was a 
lover of the best, and gladly, freely, gave of her best with- 
out reserve. Nothing less can be thought of her than she 
has been “gathered with the saints in glory everlasting.” 


“When the anchors that Faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail, 
I know that Right is Right, 
That it is not good to lie; 
That Love is better than spite 
And a neighbor than a spy. 
I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 
That Duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of Peace; 
That Courage is better than fear, 
And Faith far surer than doubt; 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the Universe on their side; 
And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a Love that is better than fate.” 
A. W. L. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


Extensive Salesrooms 


CHAPELS. 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Tsn’t that a pretty big bill, doctor?”’ 
“Well, living costs more than it used to, 
you know,” returned the man of medicine.— 


Life. 


The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust feller, 

But more upon the just because 

The unjust takes the just’s umbrella. 
—Bishop Creighton. 


A thoughtful answer: ‘“‘What’s the first 
step toward the digestion of the food?” 
asked the teacher. Up went the hand of a 
black-haired little fellow, who exclaimed, 
with eagerness: ‘‘Bite it off! Bite it off!”’— 
American Kitchen Magasine. 


A famous punster, upon being asked to 
make a play of words upon any subject given 
him then and there, said that he could do it. 
“What is your subject?”’ he asked. “‘ Well, 
the. king,’’ replied his companion. ‘“‘The 
king is no subject,’ instantly replied the 
clever wit. 


Arthur Russell made me laugh by a story 
of a discussion at the Lewes’s. Some one 
maintained that everybody had written a 
tragedy. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Lewes, ‘‘every one, 
even Herbert Spencer.” ‘‘Ah!’’ interposed 
Huxley. “I know what the catastrophe 
would be,—an induction killed by a fact.”’— 
Sir Grant Duff’s Diaries. 


Young Foley looked downcast, and the 
marketman asked why. ‘‘Fired,’ returned 
Foley, concisely. ‘‘Fired?”’ repeated the 
marketman. “Give you any _ reason?” 
“Yep,” Foley said, with the air of a martyr; 
“the boss said he was losing money on the 
things I was making.” ‘‘Is that so? What 
were you making?” ‘‘Mistakes.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


He was a typical gamin, so diminutive in 
stature that I had to stoop to interrogate 
him, which I did in this way: “‘ Where do you 
get your papers, my little man?” “Oh, I buy 
em in the Times alley.”’ “‘What do you pay 


for them?” “Fi’ cents.” “What do you 
sell them for?” “Fi cents.” ‘‘You don’t 
make anything at that?’ “Nope.” ‘Then 


what do you sell them for?” ‘‘Oh, just to 
get a chance to holler.’’—Denver Times. 


A disconsolate farmer one day, during the 
progress of a political meeting in Cooper 
Institute, stood on the steps with the air 
of one who has been surfeited. ‘‘Who’s talk- 
ing in there now?” demanded a stranger, 
briskly, “‘or are you just going in?” ‘No, 
sir, I’ve just come out,” said the farmer, 
decidedly; “‘Mr. Evarts is talking in there.’ 
“What about?” asked the stranger. ‘ Well, 
he didn’t say,” the farmer answered, passing 
a knotted hand across his forehead. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England doubted 
some of the marvels of Mr. Gladstone’s 
really wonderful memory, and once, hearing 
a story of Gladstone’s early years, he de- 
termined to improve upon it. So he said 
that he remembered when he was only six 
months old, and lying in his cradle, he saw 
his nurse surreptitiously help herself to a 
. glass of brandy, and said to himself: ‘As soon 
as I can speak, shan’t I tell my mother!” 
“The thing is absolutely impossible,” was 
Mr. Gladstone’s comment, in his gravest 
tone. The Lord Chief Justice said after- 
ward that he had been beaten because he 
had reckoned on Mr. Gladstone’s having a 
gleam of humor. “I was mistaken,” he 
said sadly. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ; 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. Tt supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meets Daas, publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
. Incorporated in 1885. - The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitenies churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in, 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young peers of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
2 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions te the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
MeMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. | . 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing ee blets and tract$, arranging 
for conferences, and sen ng speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitee on Fellowship.—Executive Commitiee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 4 a 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 

Vice-Presidents:; Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
ILD, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; ton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the — of our religious ideals to the 


needs of the present : : 
President, oe C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary Thea Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 
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Pre ste PreKSON] Underground _ 
um “<4 we «= Garbage Receiver — 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Clean and 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. ‘ 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


' 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


ALLEN 


The Military Country Day and Boarding School for 
Boys, West Newton, Mass. Fall Term opens Sept. 26. 
Tuition, $200 for day pupils. 


- THOMAS CHALMERS, Director. 
Telephone, Newton W. 705. J 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Berkeley Preparatory School 


62-64 St. James Ave., BOSTON 


Special preparation for Tech., Harvard 
and Yale. 


Graduates of Grammar Schools prepared for College 
often at a saving ofa year. Fall term opens Sept. 18. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Principat. 


\ 
The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 
At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. OpensSeptember 25. Terms 
on application. ra 


Mme. Cuiara C. AcHARD, Principal. ~ 
Tel. Brookline 6201. 


Danforth School 
Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
_ for young boys ~ ; 


Jamuzs Cursten Fiace, A.By 
Head Master . 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School tal Meso 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to 

and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, a 
Liberal scholarship cluding Two's 
Sessions at The 

fellowship yielding $810. 

Social Service Institutes durin 


Quarter o. to ial students ; 
Apply to F, C. S ORTH, President. = 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGI d 


_Ss a 


i 


